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VR7Rt . VAL 
BICBRATVRB, se. 
PRAYER AT SEA AFTER VICTORY. 

From the Winter's Wreath.—DBy Mrs. Hemans. 

Through evening's bright repose 

A voice of prayer arose, 

When the sea-flight was done; 

The sons of England knelt, 

With hearts that now could melt, 
For on the wave her battle bad been won. 








Round their tall ship, the main 
Heaved with a dark red stain, 
Caught not from sunset’s cloud ; 
While with the tide swept past 
Pennon and shivered mast, 
Which to the ocean-queen that day had bowed. 


But free and fair on high, 
A native of the sky, 
Her streamer met the breeze ; 
it fowed o'er fearless men, 
Though hushed and child-like then, 
Before their God they gathered on the seas. 


Oh! did not thought of home 
O’er each bold spirit come, 
As from the land, sweet gales? 
In every word of prayer 
Had not some heart a share, . 
Some bower, inviolate ’midst England’s vales ? 


Yes! bright green spots that lay 
[ov beauty far away, 
Hearing no billow’s roar,— 
Safer from touch of spoil 
For that day's fiery toil,— 
Rose on high hearts, that now with love gushed o’er. 


. A solemn scene and dread ? 
The victors and the dead— 


The breathless burning sky! 
Ava passmg with the trace 


Of waves that keep ne trace, 
The wild, brief signs of human victory? 


A stern, yet holy scene! 
Billows, where strife hath been, 
Sinking to awful sleep ; 
And roe that breathe the sense 
Of God's omnipotence, 
Making a minister of that silent deep? 


Borne through such hours afar, 
Thy flag hath been a star 
Where eagle's wing ne'er flew; 
England, the unprofaned ! 
Thou of the homes unstained! 
Ob! to the banner and the shrine be true! 


—— 

HE CAME AT MORN. 

By Thomas Haynes Bayley. 

He came at morn to the lady’s bower— 
He sang and play'd till the noontide hour;— 
He sang of war—he sang of love, 
Of battle field, of peaceful grove: 
The lady could have staid all day, 
To hear the gentle Pi: play! 
And when she saw Minstrel go, 
The Lady's tears b®& 


an to flow. ~*~ 
At midday, with her Page she wen 


To grace a splendid Tournament, 

And there she saw an armed Knight, 
With a golden helm and plamage white: 
With grace he rode his sable steed, 

And after many a martial deed, 

He knelt to her with words most sweet, 
And laid his trophies at her feet. 


At night, in robes both rich and rare, 
With jewels sparkling in her,hair, 

She sought the dance, and smiling came 
A youthtul prince and breath'd her name. 
He sang—it was the Minstrel strain! 

He knelt—she saw the Knight again! 
With Lovers three—how blest to find 
The charms of all in one combined. 


THE WORLD AS IT IS. A TALE. 

“ What a delightful thing the world is! Lady Lennosa’s ball, last night 
—how charming it was !—every one so kind, and Charlotte looking so 
»wretty—the nicest girl leversaw! But I must dressnow. Balfour is to 

e here at twelve with the horse he wants to sell me. How lucky I am 
to have such a friend as Balfour'—so entertaining—so good natured 
—so devilish clever too—and such an excellent heart! Ah! how an- 
lucky! it rains a little: but never mind, it willclearup: and if it don’t 
—why, there’s billiards. What a delightful thing the world is!” 

So soliloquized Charles Nugent, a man of twenty-one—a philanthro- 
pone optimist. Our young gentleman was an orphan, of good fami- 
y and large fortune ; brave, generous, confiding, and open-hearted. His 
ability was above the ordinary standard, and he had a warm loveand a 
pure taste for letters. He bed oven bent a knee to Philosophy, but the 
calm and cold graces with which the goddess receives her servants had 





soon discontented the young votary with the worship. “ Away!” eried |T allow it—but for what specific offence do you mean to challenge | for this month. 


he, one morning, flinging aside the volume of La Rochefoucault, which he 
had fancied he understood ; ‘‘ Away with this selfish and debasing code 
—mien are not the mean things ey are here described—be it mine to 
think exaltingly of my species! My dear Experience, with how many 


———— 


| fine sentiments do youjintend to play the devi 


“Ha! my dear Nugent, how are you?” and Captgin Balfour enters 
the room; a fine dark, handsome fellow, with some thing of pretetusion 
in his air and a great deal of frankness. “ And here is the horse. 

jto the window. Does nothe step finely? What action! 
| mark his forehand?) How he carries his tail! 
shall have him after all!” 
_ ‘Nay, my dear fellow, you may well be sorry to part with him. He 
is superb! Quite sound—eb ?”’ 

* Have him examined.” 

“Do you think I would not take your word for it? 

“ Pix it yourself. 
but to you——"” 

* You shall have it.” 

“ No, Nugent—say, a hundred and fifty.” 

“T won't be outdone—there’s a draft for the £180.” 

- a my soul, I'm ashamed; but you are such 4 rich fellow. Joha, 
take the horse to Mr. Nagent’s stables. Where willyou dine to day !— 
at the Cocoa-tree ?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

The young men rode together. 
perchase, 
peaches. 


| ~ : 
expensive school-mistress. 


Come 
Do you re 
Gad, I don’t think you 


The price?” 
Prince Paul once offered me a hundred-and-eighty ; 


Nugent was delighted with bis new 

They dined at the Cocoa-tree. Balfour ordered some early 
Nugent paid the bill. ‘They went to the Opera. , 
‘** Do you see that danseuse, Florine?” asked Balfour. “ Pretty ancle 
—elh?”’ - 

‘Yes, comme ca—but dances aw kwardly—not handsome.” 

“What! not handsome? Come aad talk to her. 
mired than any girl on the stage.” * 

They went behind the scenes, and Balfour convinced his friend that 
he ought to be enchanted with Florine. Before the week was out the 
danseuse kept her carriage, and in return, Nugent supped with her twice 
a-week. 

Nugent had wrilten a tale for “The Keepsake :” it was his first lite 
rary effort; it was tolerably good, and exceedingly popular. One day, 
he was lounging over his breakfast, and a tall, thin gentleman, in black 
was announced, by the name of Mr. Gilpin. 


She's more ad 


hetepe sigh. Nugent was instantly seized with a lively interest in the 
'stranger. ‘ Sir, it is with great regret,” faltered forth Mr. Gitpin, “ that 


story continued, 


curity for a (reachervus friend—friend absconded—pressure of unfore 
seen circumstances—-angel wife and four cherub children—a book 
coming out next season—deep distress at present—horror at being forced 
to beg—generous sentiments expressed in the tale written by Mr. Nu 


the causes of Mr. Gilpin's distress and Mr. Gilpin’s visit. Never was 
there a more interesting personification of the afflicted man of letters than 
Gregory Gilpin. He looked pale, patient, and respectable ; he coughed 
frequently, and he was dressed in deep mourning. Nugent's heart 
swelled—he placed a bank-note in Mr. Gilpin’s hands—he promised 
more effectual relief, and Mr. Gilpin retired, overpowered with his own 
gratitude and Mr. Nugent's respectful compassion. 

“‘ How happy I am to be rich!” said the generous young philanthro- 
pist, throwing open his chest. 
Nagent went to a conversazione at Lady Lennox’s. 


quette, and a creat deal of the sentimentalist. 
without ashilling; she had taken a warm interest in a young man of the 
remarkable talents and amiability of Charles Nugent. He sate next har 
—they talked of the heartlessness of the world—it is a subject on which 
men of twenty-one and ladies of forty-five are especially eloquent 
Lady Lennox complained, Mr. Nugent defended. “One does not talk 
of innocence,” itis said, or something like it is said, somewhere in Ma- 
dame 'dEpinay’s Memoirs, “ without being sadly corrupted;” and no- 
thing brings out the goodness of our hearts more than a charge against 
the rem sd ss of others. 

“An excellent woman! thought Nugent; ‘what warm feelings !— 
how pretty her daughter is! Oh! a charming family!” 

Charlotte Lennox played an affecting air; Nugent leaned over the 
piano; they talked about music, poetry, going on the water, sentiment, 
and Richmond Hill. They made up a party of pleasure. Nugent cid 
not sleep well that night—he was certainly in love. 


the best of friends, was to be with him in an hour; Balfour's horse, the 
best of horses, was to cenvey himto Richmond; and at Richmond he 


lotte, the most enchanting of daughters. The danseuse had always been 
a bore—she was now forgotten. ‘It certainly is a delightful world!" 
repeated Nugent, as he tied his neckeloth. 


happy day; Nugent was alone in his apartment, and walking to and fro 
| —his arms folded, and a frown upon his brow. ‘ Whata rascal! what 
@mean wretch '—and the horse was lame when he sold it—not worth 
jten pounds !—andI so confiding—damn my folly! 





gent forcibly struck him—a ray of hope broke on his mind—and roda | 


tebe soap i ’ 1? It is pof without reason | should oat me in future 
uat Goéthe tells us, that though Fate is an excellentyshe is also avery) White's. 


charities for me; and « 


the wenld falteeach a letterto the lady 
( ithe de ahtae: Chart 
Mr. Gilpin made a most respectful bow, and heaved a peculiarly pro. | lettew 


+ pot by Thdetren 


“teal von, I—T-—I—” A low, consumptive conch checked hie gr enh, | bee Ad peter 
N pat o « “yw fee ae wee ey Wud Vesree, all ti’ | t 


| to sing “ We met; ‘teas in a crowd.” 


| 


| qness of Austerly bed just returned from his travels 
Mr. Gilpin’s narration is soon told, when he himself is not the narra- | 
tor. An unfortunate literary man—once in affluent circumstances—se- | 

‘ | 


He told Selwyn so in the bow-window at 





The Cetone! took snuff 
My gbod young friend,” saidbe, ‘1 see you don't know the world 
Come atd dine with me to day—a pune tual seven. We'll talk over 
~ se matters. Meanwhile, you can’t chalienge a man for calling you a 
ore, 
Not ehallenge him !—what should I do then?” 
|“ Laugh—shake your head at him, and say—' Ab 
| sad fellow! 
| The Colonel succeeded in preventing the challenge, but Nugent's in 
| dignatiog at the best of friends remained as warm as ever. He dec lined 
| the Coleyel's invitation—he was to dine with the Lennoas's Meanwhile 


he went fo the shady part of Kensington Gardens to indulge bis 
| reflections, 


Balfour, you're a 


|} fle sathimself down in an arbour, and looking moralizingly over the 
| initials, thedates, and the witticisms, that hands, long ‘ 
have consigned to the admiration of posterity 
A gay party were strolling | y this retrent—their laughter and voices 
preceded them. “ Yes,” said a sharp dry voice, which Nugent recog: 
nized as belonging to one of the wits of the day— Yes, I saw you, La- 
dy Lennox, talking sevtiment to Nugent—fie! how could you waste 
your time @ unyprofitably 
“Ah? ryoung man! he is certainly bien béte, with his fine phrases 


and so forth; but ‘tisa good creature on the whole, and exceedingly 
useful’ 


* Usefull” 
“Vest fils up a vacant place at one’s table, at a day's w arning; lends 
me his attiage horses when mb 


since mouldering, 


have caught cold; subscribes to my 

drawing room with flowers Ina 
word, if h® were more sensible, he would be less agreeable: bis sole 
charm is bis foibles.’ 

Proh, Jupiter! wiht a deseription from the most sentimental of mo 
there of the most talented, the most inter sting of young men 
was themdirsteuck ; the party swe ptby: he was undiscovered 

He yoved; ae twore, he was furious) He go to the dinner to-day! No, 
it should speng daggers! But 
olte was not of the party Charlotte—oh! Char- 
» onit® a diferent creature from her mother—the most natural, 
the ing.» Saiple of buman beings, and evidently loved him. He could 
: there, Yes, for her sake he would go to the dinner; 
T+ Wem to Lady Lennd total, 


ipplies { 


Nugent 


Iie was silting 
nextto the most lovely of daughters. Nugent was forgotten 

After dinner, however. he found an opportunity to say a few words in 
| awhisperto Charlotte. Le hinted a tender reproach, and he bogged her 
Charlotte was hoarse—had caught 
Nugem left the room. When he got 


cold. Charlotte could not sing. 


| to the end of the street, he discovered that be had left his cane behind. 


He went back for it, (for he was really in love) of an excuse for darting 
an angry glance at the most simple, the most natural of human beings, 
that should prevent her sleeping the whole night. He ascended the 
drawing-room; and Charlotte was delighting the Marquess of Austerly 
who leaned over her chair, with We met; ‘eas tn a cromd,” 

Charlotte Lennox was young, lovely, aud artful. Lord Austerly was 
young, inexperienced ped vain. In less than a month, he esopened, and 
was accepted 

‘* Well, well!” 


snid poor Nugent one morning, breaking from a reve- 


| rie; “betrayed in my friendship, deceived in my love, the pleasure of 


She had one daughter, | amuse bis thoughts, he took up a new magazine. 





Her Ladyship was | doing good is still left to me. Friendship quits us at the first stage of life, 
a widow, andacharming woman. She was a little of the blue, anda Love at the second, Benevolence lasts till death! 
little of the fine lady, and a little of the beauty, and a little of the co-| grateful he is: 


Poor Gilpin! how 
ace abroad.’ To 
le opened the page 
at a violent attack on himself—on his beautiful tale in the * Keepsake.” 
The satire was not confined to the work; it extended to the author. He 
was a fop, a coxcomb, a ninny, an inte llectual dwarf, a miserable crea- 
ture, an abortion. These are pleasent studies for a man out of spirits, 
especially before he is usedtothem. Nugent had just flung the magazine 
to the otherend of the room, when his lawyer came to arrange matters 
about almortgage, which the generous Nugent had already been forced to 
raise on his The lawyer was a pleasant, entertaining man of the 
world, accustomed to the society, for he was accustomed to the wants 
of youngmen. He perceived Nugent wasa litte out of bumour. He 
attributed the cause, naturally enough, to the mortgage; and to divert 
his thoughts, be entered first on « general conversation. 


I must see if Lean get him that 


estates 


. What rogues there are in the world!” said he. Nugent groaned. 


| ., This morning, for instance, before | came to you, I was engaged ina 


It wassome time—we will not say how long—after the date of this | 


° | curious piece of business enough. 
When he rose the next morning,, the day was bright and fine; Balfour, | 


A gentleman gave his son-in-lawa 
qualification to stand for a borough; the son-in-law kept the deed, and so 
cheated the good gentleman out of more than L300 a year. Yesterdoy | 


| wasemployed against a fraudulent bankrupt—such an instance of long, 
was to meet Lady Lennox, the most agreeable of mothers—and Char. | . 


preneditated, ¢ old-hearted, deliberate rascality ' And when Lleave you, 
I must see what is do be done with a literary swindler, who, on the 
strength of a consumptive cough, and a suit of black, bas been respecta- 
bly living on compassion for the last two years.” 

“Hal” : 

“ He bas just committed the most nefarious fraud—a forgery, in short, 
on his own uncle, who hastwice seriously distressed himself to save the 
rogue of a nephew, and who must now submit to this loss, or proclaim, 


That, however, 1| by a criminal prosecution, the disgrace of his own family. The nephew 


should not mind; but to have saddled me with his cast off mistress !—to | proceeded of course, on bie knowledge of my client's goodness of heart ; 


|}make me the laughing stock of the world! 
|pent it! Borrowed money of me, then made a jest of my good-nature ' 
—iutroduced me to his club, in order to pillage me !—bat, thank God, I 
can shoot him yet! Ha! Colonel; this is kind!” 

Colonel Nelmore, an elderly gentleman, well known in society, with 


ja fine fmehead, a shrewd, contemplative eye, and an agreeable address, | ‘ust read hw own condemnation 
To him Nugent poured forth the long list of his | 
| grievances, and concluded by begging him to convey a challenge to | last month, and the care of the J 
The Colone! raised his eye-| on another, who has very ill discharged its duties, I had the surprise and 


‘entered the room. 


\the best of friends—Captain Balfour. 
| brows. 
“ Bat,—my dear Sir,—this gentleman bas certainly behaved ill to you 


him 1” 
“ For bis conduct in general.” 
The Colonel laughed. 


by heavens, he shall re-| and thusa man suffers in proportion to bis amiability.”’ 


“Ts bis name Gil—Gil—Gilpin"” stammered Nugent. 

| «'The same! O-ho! have you been bit, too, Mr. Nugent? 

| Before our bero could anewer, a letter was broughtto him. Nugent 
| tore the seal: it was from the editor of the magazine in which he has 
It ran thus :— 

“ Sir— Having been absent from London on‘anavoidable business for the 
Magazine having thereby devolved 





mortification of perceiving, on my return this day, that a most uowar- 
rantable and personal attack upon you has been admitted in the number 
I cannot sufficiently express my regret, the more espe- 

| cially on finding that the article in question was written by ® mere mer- 
cenary in letters. To convince you of my concern, and my resolution 
to guard against such wuworthy proceedings in future, I enclose you 


“For saying yesterday, then, that [was growna d—d bore, and he | another, and yet severer attack, which wns sent to us for our next num- 
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ber, and for which I grieve to say, the unprincipled author has already 

sac ceeded in obtaining from the proprietors—a remuneration, Ke 

&c, &e , iting | 
Nugent's eyes fell on the coclenns paper it was in the hand-Writing | 

of Mr. Gregory Gilpin, the most grateful of distressed literary men. 

9 i —— i 
STATE OF THE GOVERNMENT.—REFORM. 

From the last Quarterly, No.1. Just recewced. ; 

Art. LX.—Letter to the Lords By a Member of the House of Commons 

Sept. 22, 153) London mvo. 


= 


arrested the progress of revolution. It always seemed (9 us one of os 
strangest, and indeed one of the most alarming sigo08 the times, a8 


The Hlouse of Lords has, #4 we anticipated, done ite duty. it has | pee A pr 
vindicated its own cons(itutional riglts, and has, for a season at least ere es 


the unconstitutional spirit ard iilegal designs which are a 
vd : s 

doubt should have been entertained as to what the Lords would Go; 

leeted to believe, | = 





yet certainly ipevento the last momeut, minister J “ | 
2 P : ‘ ‘ 
and very eolemaly asserted, thatthe result would t diferent We at 
first attributed such absurd rumours to mere ignorance, 


lieve themto have beea the offspring of an artiul design to inflame the ! 
i i the lNimate | ¢ 
public mind and aggravate, by such fallacious expectations, he Utimare : 
disapp notme it ol the pooulace, Weare the rather induced to notice 
i 


€ 
| selves: 


have failed to operate very forcibly on the opinions of its possessors, bu: | 
certainly when we see that these persons ere equally divided, and that 
they appear on this occasion to have adhered to the general precivles 
which have guided their political life, and voted according to their party, 
rather than their property, it is surprising how little influence that species 
of property seems to have had. lett “ws 
But this admission must not be pushed too far. ‘The ministerial advo- | 
cates, though manifestly wrong in attributing to borough-property such a | 
paramount and exclusive cemmand over the minds ot all its possessors, 
would have been correct enough in supposing that, quite apart from any 
thing like base and selfish motives, men would look with more compla- 
eggs which they had been accustomed to enjoy, and would | 
,. of doabt, incline to think that system best for the 
should also be the most agreeable or convenient to them. 
tling therefore, for the argument, that there are twenty-se- 


; 


; 


pountry 


afloat, that any | Yen anti reforh Peers in these circumstances, let us see whether there 


s not, on the other side, an influence of the same kind, but infinitely 
nore powerful in effect. It dues so happen, that by drawing the lines 
af 2000 and 4900 inhabitants, and by departing from these lines in some 


hut we now be-| special cases and transferring from Schedule A to Schedule B. and 


4 
rom Beheduie B back again to Schedule A,—in short by the me- 
shanism and manipulation (if we may use the expression) of the Bi't, 


he resulp #, that the cleetive franchise was preserved to places in which 


, , , | he . .| no less the ry of 1! ee be ministerial party are intereste 
this devies, because we see that a similar’ delusion will be, or rather al than rwenry of the Peers of the mini sar | y are interested 








very “blind Tiresias” of | —Calne, Tavistock, Malton, Horsham, Morpeth, Richmond, and many 





‘ 
: t 


, ia, attempted for a sim wrpoter J ; - . : 
ready , — , 7 U confiderntiy predicted that the | others which have de less noise, but which are equally preserved ; 
the administration woerret 4 ago,so conhdentiy prea . i ' 1 : “ : 
he Bill. i withstanding the afrout which bis sa- | (he present memMmbers of which are nominated by ticenty noble friends of 


Lords would pass (he 


pul 


. ’ » a . Tritt » kn laf the Mr tay o£ . "enka 
gacity has just receiy d,e jually loud and confident ia now assuring us the Reform Bilt We know that when Mr. Baving and Mr. Croker 


t 


‘ a +t nedehing will A | made a similar observation i » debates of the House of Commons 
that, in about six wee ks’ time, ov even less, their Lorasaips W i! have _ 140 ation in the on ; mons, 


passed anole) Bul, quite as efficient as the former 
cle te » 

that our prophecies would eppear better entitled to confide Wee than | 

those whose fallacies bave been so lately exposed; but until we see 


this other—diferent bat equaily eficient—something, we pul so little trust 
. § é es en 
in either tt iategnmty orthe common sense of the Ministers, and can 
, ’ a ” ~d Tr 
» little cu what they may choose to think or cali egqaly yu tent, 


oe ‘ ‘ ‘ a 
ihat we eval uot waste our re sders’ Linke in casting the horost ope Of tin 

: ; ' ' j he unio: 
unborn bill, Suffice it tor present that the two jirst bora of the union 


| + fe ‘ 
between! vaarch andthe mob are no more, and that from such an 


We flatter ourselves | the Ministers, though they could not deny the tact, repelled the infer. 


ence by asserting, that the new right of franchise, and the new limits to 
be assigned to the boroughs thus preserved, would effectually overturn 
the exisfing4tnterests. But there are some cases in which, avowedly, 
that would othave been the case,—Malton and Tavistock, for instance ; 
and we think that, considering the political complexion of the proposed 
Commission which wes to have parcelied out and distributed the fran- 
chise, coupled*with the admission, made by the first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, thatin one case, the Ministry had deviated from all their rules, 


fo! ; : ; ee of ; a eee va + pe 
unnatural conjunction there seems, every hour, less probability of any Jor the crpress purpose of weakening the influence of Tory property ina 





other progeay mm hapen embryos or short-lived monsters. 

If vexntion aud rage are p oofs ot sincerity the ministe rialists are 
certainly « evely disappo ted by the moejority in Lorvds:—they are 
surprised at its numbers they are mortified by its respect wbility —they 
are conlounded by tt talents i they are dismmayed at its spirit s—! 
instead oi rea y the lesson th y ve rece | according to the oid 
constitutional rule and to their own recent pledges of “ danding or fall 
ing by the bill. they have determined to stand by their own salaries; and 
every engine of popular exci nent has been employed to pros ure the} 
sanction of the people to this liber ul adherence to office —this patriotic 
pertinacily of plage The firet point to be estallished lor this purpose 


Ki 
wastop t sade tue publie thet the defeat of the Lill was« nly atempo 


ary check and thatthe ministers, it they could be ins edto remain in 
. ‘ q ‘ : . sh ' ’ 
ower, would make short work with the majority of the Lords, and 


take effective mensares for securing the passage of the new bill through 
that houw. And short wor’ to be sure it will be, if the atroc.ou prowo 
cations of the ministerial press and the murderous menaces of the minis: 
terial mobs are to be « i to elTeet We shall ve ry onbe relieved 
not only from the majority in the Peers, but from the entire Hlouse of | 
Peers; and the engine with which Lord Grey and his noble colleagues 
only proposed to turn atew votes, is much more likely to abrogate the 
noble Earl's Order,’ and restore him te the simpler title in which, if 
ve mistake not, he gloried about forty years ago,--of: Gilizen Grey. 


particular borough,—we think, we say that under all these circumstances, 


it is not too much to suppose, that those whose boroughs had been pre 


rved from distfanchisement under such auspices, might also expect, 


that, under the same auspices, their existing interests might fiad favow 


in the eyes of*the impartiol Commissioners; and if any nomination oy very important eonsiderations as to the comparative value of elections 


half a nomination be preserved, it must be recollected, thatas Mr. Ba 
ring and Mr. Croker so victorously proved, ils value will be an hundred 
fold greater thani€ was. The terenty-seren Whig nominators have now 
twenty-seven Tory competitors, and the parties in the state are thus 
fairly balanced, and no man or set of men can dictate to the existing 

vernment; bat sweep awey ihe mass of nomination seats, and leave 
fifteen or twentyeonly in the hands of one set of men—one little knot of 
oligarchs—the r@sult must be, that these fifteen or twenty seats will exert 
an enormous influence,—they will afford tbe only practical means of 


forming ministries, and of facilitating political arrangements: and the 
King, instead of looking, as he now might do, to the character and ta- 
lentsof the persons to be summoned tu his councils, must cossider 
whether the Duke of Bedford, or Lord Fitzwilliam, or Lord Carlisle 


Will consent to bring the proposed ministers into parliament for Malton, 
Tavistock, and Morpeth. From all this it follows, that if borough in- 
fluence be objected to twe nty-seven of the majority, there is also a bo- 
rough influence of infinitely greater value, and involving infinitely 


| stronger claims on the gratitude of the intended possessors, which must 


The tirstobject selected for the v taperation of the press and the fury | be imputed to the minority, tothe amount of tenty at least. But this 


{ the mob has been 1 Bench of Bishops. The Bishop ol hxeter ci 
rectly charged Lord Grey with having given the signal forthis attack by 
the m imnerio When ti addre 1 the spiritaal Lords in the debate 
Lord Grey indignantly denied t! harge, (saying, that, on the contrary 
he had ney ) j the heads of the church except with * delien: y 
and respect,”_) but unluckily challenged the Bishop to prove bis assertion 
We extract Me B sliop's reps viich appears to Us, ms t seems also to 
have done to Lord Grey, unanswerable {This speeeh appeared in the 


last Albion. } . 
Our readers will recollect the ‘context of the passage Which Lord 


~ 
leat . lel} . onas Por o bishops, "ee 
Grey selected ‘as full of delichty jad sespa ct apy Ayes 


ALT viz aAnDNet © 
2 Kings, xx. 13 Leaiah, axaviii. 1. 
We will make no odious comparisons as to tose who eré sapposed to 


quote Scripture for sinister purposes, but we ask Lord Grey, as aman , altogether from their reckoning some other ingredients which contyibu- 


of hononr, whathe meant by the application of thet Scripture phrase, 
if he did not mean what the phrase means in Scriptare—a denunciation 
of destruction’? What he said was either nonsense, of a wenace; and 
it has been sounderstuod, aotby the bishops alone, but by Lord Grey's 
friends and anuxiliavies, the Press and Ue Mob. “ Set your house in order”’ 
has been akindof watch-word against the clergy; and ever while we 





most violent of (he ministerial newspapers, Lord Grey's ominous quota- 


the church—a catastroplie which the print in question has for years been 
openly labouringtoaccomplish, “ Itishigh time,” saysthe Morning Chroni- 
ele of this day (the 25th October), “that the church should be compelled 


believe, to raise apersecution against the bishops, but he has done it 
It isthe misfortane of men of warm tempers and narrow intellects to 
be the cause of mischief which they do notforesee, and which they after- 
wards regret, and, in this case. we hope and believe that the rashness 
of the rhetoritician outran the designs and wishes of the minister! 
The result, however, is, that in every public meeting, in all the daily 
and weekly papers, aad in placards upon every wall, we hear an d see 
re-echoed, and produced in a thousand shapes, every calumny that ever 
has been vented orinvented against the episcopal bench; and hangings 
and burnings of their effigies have forcibly repeated the delicate and re- 
spectful admonition of Lord Grey, *' lo set their houses in order.’ 
“Tt is, therefore, not at all surprising that, in attempting to diminish and 
depreciate the majority in the Honse of Lords, the ministerial press, 
even the most moderate part of it. should reject the votes of the 
Bishops altogether, and thus strike off, at one blow half the majority 
It would be wow beside our purpose, and beyond our limits, to enter 
into an exposition of the injustice—the invasion of all rights—-the trea- 
son to the constitution—-which are involved inthe principle of excluding 
the Bishops from the House of Lords--we shall confine ourselves at 
present toa few hintsof its folly and inconsistency. Is it not strange 
that those who insist ona restoration of ancient rights of the constitu- 
tion—that those who stickle for wider representation, should deprive a 
body so numerous, so wealthy, and so intelligent as the ehurch, of its 
direct and natural representatives—-that those who would pull down the 








aristocracy, should also attempt to destroy a class of which the greater | 


proportion has always sprung from the people, and has been raised into 
eminence from humble beginnings, by the talents, learning, and piety oi 
the individaals—-that those whe for years have clamoured against the 
subserviency of bishops, should now complain of their independence— 
and finally, that those who profess such a reverence for the Revolution 
of 1688, and the general cause of civil and religious liberty, should 
choose at (his moment to forget, that to the bishops—first and foremost in 
the ranks of moral courage, political independence, and constitutional 
principles—we have been mainly indebted fer those blessings? 

The votesof the bishops being thus summarily disposed of, We are 
next told by the ministerial anatomists of the majority, that the votes of 
twenty-seven lay Peers possessing the borough influence should also be 
thrown aside. ‘That, to be sare, would reduce the majority to a minority, 
©. £. p.; but before this be dene. it would be necessary to prove that 
borough influeace is of so engrossing and overw helmingja nature, that the 
man who is so unfortunate as to possess it, is incapable of the exercise of 
a right jodgment, or of any honest and independent feeling. Now, grant 
ing the correctness of the published lists, is it not a little carious, that on 
the other side there should have been twenty-siz Peers who ere possessed 
of the same kind of berough interest as the twenty-seven of the majority ? 
And it appears, also, that one or two of the same class did not vote at 
all, so that the class ie as nearly as possible equally divided in opinion. 
Is not this curioas fact an irrefragable proof, that there is nothing in the 
mere circumstance of possessing borough influence, which must terite- 
Ry and of necessity bins the mind in one exclusive direction? A priors, we 
Confess we should have thought that this species of property could aot 


; isnotall. If we are not much deceived, there were several boroughs 
which, by the operation of the Bill, would have changed hands; and 
we could name two noble Whigs in the minority who would have been 
endowed with nominations at the expense of a ec uple of defrauded 


Tories. When Lord John Russell, was grasping with so greedy a hand, 


all the boroughs in Schedule A, yet careiully exempting ‘Vavistock from 
the operation of the Bill, Sir George Warrender very justly and forci 





appetens, he certainly was not sui profusus. 


| inenpacity from voting on the late question, 


But these calculators huve chosen, with characteristic fairness, to omi 


ted no inconsidernble strength to the minority. 


Let it be recollected that Lord Grey, in his ten months’ administra- 


tion, has added twenty fice to the peerage, not selected, as by form: 


statements of th 





paralleled outrage on the constitution, in ther 





purpose f 


This position we shall make more clear, by one or two examples 
For the last thirty years, the great object which divided and engrosse: 
the parties in the state was the Catholic Question. On that several ad 
ministrations, and every individual minister, had staked thei: politica 
existence; and we are still flagrant with the marks of the heats anc 


tnimosities with which that contest was maintained. Yet was there 


ever, whether the ministry was hostile or favourable to the ( 


mace astne qua non? The nearest approach to anything of the kin« 


was in the former Whig administration in 1306: it happened, that of ¢ 


dozen peers created hy therm, all were, we believe, in favour of 


pledge was ecither asked or received from any of the Peers, ther 


created, as to their future votes. It will be said that one division of 
opinion in former cabinets prevented exclusive favour to either side: 
this was generally true ; but there were moments in which the cabinet 


was al! but unanimous on that subject: for instance. under Lord Liver 


pool at the coronation of George IV.,and under Mr. Canning during 
his short administration; but in neither case did it ever enter into the 
head of the premier to attempt to influence the state of that question by 
creation, still less would either of these premiers have dreamed of at- 
tempting to carrythe question by such means. But there isa case stil] 
more important and almost in point :—it is now known, that in IPs the 
Duke of Wellington was meditating the Catholic emancipation, and 
well knew that his greatest difficulty would be in the Heuse of Lords: 
but so far was his Grace from attempting anything like wiat the present 
Ministers have already perpetrated by wholesale, that of the Peers 


created in 1828, there was, we believe, a majority of persons opposer 


| to Catholic concession. The conduct, therefore, of the present Minis 


| ters, which no precedent could have justified; bas notonly no colour 
from any precedent (except the black one of Queen Anne.) but is con- 


tradieted and reprobated by the practise of all other administrations 
as distinetly as by the principles of ihe constitution. 


The result of this violation of decency is, that twenty-five new Peers 
have been created, so notoriously pledged to the Reform Bill, that some 
of them bed actually voted for it in the Commons, and had thus the— 
honour, shall we call it?—of voting in both Houses: and we have heard 
of two orthree others, whose private opinions were originally adverse 
to reform, who, nevertheless, were persuaded to vote in the ministerial 
minority. It must further be observed, that in addition to these trenty- 
jive new peerages, there have been siz promotions in the peerage. There 
are also to be found in the minority the names of thirty-five peers who hold 

| cabinet, household, or diplomatic offices. Three or four have had extra 
ribbons created for them contemporaneously with their votes.—an un- 
lacky coincidence, it must be confessed, if there was no other connexion 
| between the votes and the ribbons. We think it would he unfair to look | 


EEE EEE 


would be just to endeavour to trace influence through the coll 
chapnels of family connexions, though even these, no dot 


likely to be influenced in favour of the Bi! 
| from its intrinsic merits, the noble parents of th 
| and of the Chief Commissioner of Woods and F 


ly said, that his Lordship was but balf a Catiline, for that, though alieni 


We have thus, we flatter ourselves, restored the majority to its full 
effect, even ac ording te the principles and calculations of those whe The Duke of Peenss and the a. wont Dorsenne employed themeels os 
Feared rwrereer wena ertermyebewy wedrewe ore pow or pene ne oe am) the whole of the dey (the 26th of Septemher) in reconnoitring the 


. 
ministers, from general considerations of birth, wealth talents, services. 
or even of general political conduct, but with an exclusive regard to | Ce le, mt 
this.one question. It has been asked whether all ministers do not select 
are writing, we fad, in one of the best written and by no means the | their political friends for the honour of the peerage ? and we have seen 
he number of peers created by former administrations, 
tion applied ia its (rue and proper sease, of threatening the downtull of | as if sueh assertion and such calculations could have any effect, except 
upon the most thoughtless or the most ignorant. We, io reply, will 
venture to assert, that, except ia that flagrant, and, until this hour. un- 


; a gn of Queen Anne, there 
to set their house in order. Lord Grey did not intend, we are willing to | NEVER has before been a creation of peers for a special and caclusive 


‘ ‘atholie 
claims, any creation of peers in which a pledge on that point was 
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. ateral 
. ult, may ha 
eeffect. But we think we may fairly add io the list of the tla 
| by considerations distin«+ 
ree Cabinet Ministers, 
‘orests 

“These several classes amount to-—- 


Peers whose borough influence is preserved 


“) 
New Peers ‘ : : : , 95, 
Peers promoted A . : "6 
Office hearers ; ; j : q or 
Extra ribbons 5 ‘ > ; = “2 
Giandfather and fathers of Ministers ; L 4 

a3 


We beg our readers to observe that we offer these views not offensive 
ly, but detensively. Lists have been published, falsely attributing kn dhe 
majority personal views and official obligations: we, asa set-off, reply 
that if such influences and obligations are to be reckoned at all, truth 
requires that they should be attributed to the minority ;—but more of 
tivis by and by : at present we will only add, that when to this great num- 
ber of the minority, who appear to be thus directly interested in the suc- 
ceas of the ministerial measure, we add the numbers in whose « pinion 
*the King’ sR ame is a tower of strength,” it will, we think, be admitted. 
that the majority was as considerable by its numbers, as it is respected 
for its talents, and honoured for its integrity. 

Indeed, one very important advantage has accrued to the House of 
Peers out of these debates,—even: the Radical writers themselves have 
been strack with the ability, we may say, superior ability, with which 
the question has been treated by their Lordships. The vulgar and so 
long exploded error of imputing to hereditary house an inferiority 
intalents or acquirements, had begun tu manifest itself again, and some 
wiseacres had gravely asked us, wit! a sneer at hereditary legislators 
what we should think of hereditary professors in colleges, or hereditary 
physicians in cities? All such sneers the Lords have again triumphantly 
retuted. Even Mr. Cobbett, whom we quote as an evidence rathe: 

han an authority, distinctly says :— 

“The debate was throughout distinguished by infinitely greater talent 
than had been displayed upon the same subject in the other house 

Every thing that could Le said against the bill was said against it by the 
opposing Lords; on the part of the Ministers the debate was conducted 
lable manner.”—Pol. Reg., 15th Oct 


in a very laudable and a 
In fact, the whole course of these debates in both Houses leads to 





merely popular, and those in which, as under our present system, there 
isa due mixture of other ingredients, such as birth, rank, riches, educa 
tion, intelligence. The present House of Commons is the most popu- 
lar that was ever elected, yet, even in the opinion of the reformers them- 
selves, it has shown itself at least not superior in vigour of intelleet—the 
quality which it might have been expected more especially to possess— 
to the House of Lords: and even within its own walls, that class, against 
which the Reform Bill seemed substantially directed, is undeniably that 


1 PP 
h, on both si 








whi esof the question, has distinguished itself by the greater 
us of peers, and the members for the 
nomination, or alleced nomination, boroughsof Aldborough, soroughi- 
bridge, Calne, Okehampton, Sudbury, Tamworth, Thetford, Weymouth, 
&c., have infinitely surpassed, in every intellectual qualification and 
merit. the crowd of members whom the late ebullition of popularfeeling 
j raised—not into eminence indeed—but to the oppertunity of ob- 
g eminence, had they been equal to the crisis in which they 
were placed. Upon this consideration we will not dilate, as it might 
leadto mere personal comparisons, which we are willing to aveid: but 
we believe that ithee not been lost on the public, and that the people of 
the empire at large are, at this hour, better satisfied with those that have 
been called only their virtual representatives in the House of Commons 
and those who may justly be called their hereditary representatives in the 
| House of Lords, than with those who have been sent into public 

life by the more immediate and direct exercise of the popular choice 

[ To be Continned.} 
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REMINISCENCES OF A SUBALTERN.—NQ9. VII. 


The Connaught Rangers.— Continued from a former paper. 


abilities. The sons and grand 








ground we occupied, and every thing announced that a battle would 
t | be fought the nextday, (which had itteken place, would have been the 
anniversary of the battle of Busacco, gained by us the preceding year.) 
but Lord Wellington observing a considerable body of troops moving 
upon bis left, apparently with the intention of turning it, withdrew 
from b's intrenched camp in the course of the night, to the neighbour. 
hood of \lfayates, leaving the fourth division, commanded by General 
ldea-de-Ponte. 

At break of day onthe 27th, the French army were in motion, but 
theirsurprise seemed great on finding our lines uaoccupied. Marmout 
pushed his advance upon the village of Aldea-de-Ponte, and a gallant 
iffair for our fourth division took plece there. The two regiments of 
fusileers particularly distinguished themselves, and repulsed the enemy 
at the puint of the bayonet. Night putan end to this affair, which cost 
ns a couple of hundred of men, and nearly double that number fell on 
the side of the French. 

The enemy being but ill supplied with provisions. and the country 
in Which they now were (Portugal) being quite unsuited to their opera- 
tions, as well as unable to supply their wants, the French Marshal, hav- 

| ing provisioned Rodrigo, which was the object sought for when he 


! 


|| formed his function with the army of the North, resolved upon retracing 
his steps, which he did on the following day, the 28th, by falling back to 


Salamanca. 


that with sixty thof¥and men under their command, they were unable 
to disorgrni 





1) Wellington) would heve been guilty of such a feult, we might have ta 


finitively from the Peninsula, his Majesty will not find in any other at 
my more zeal and devotion.” What stuff is allthis! Every body 


lines of Lisbon; but Inever knew a Trenehman 
1 good bounce if it suited his purpose. 
-| Lord Wellington issued a most flattering order to the troops engaged 
on the 27th, and so delighted was be with the conduct of the 5th and 
77th, that he held them up as an example to the army. On the 29th, 
we went into cantonments, our division occupying Aldea-de-Ponte 
and until our arrival there, I had no idea the loss of men and horses 
on the 27th had been so great. The ground was thickly covered with 
both, and immense numbers of vultures had already established them- 
selves in the neighbourhood. These birds, the sure harbinger of a dis- 
puted field, crowded around usin vast flocks; whether this was owing 
to the lateness of the season, or to a scantiness in the supply of their ac 
customed food, I know not; but the voracity of these birds, and con- 
sequently their boldness, was beyond any thing I had ever before wit- 
nessed. In many instances they would throw off their ordinary war'- 
ness, and strut before the carcase they were devouring, as if they sup- 
posed we were about to dispute their pretensions to it; but it is as- 
tonishing what birds of this description will do when really pressed by 
bunger. 

Fuente-Gainaldo was oceupied by our light division, who made thet 


ho would stop ata 


beyond what appears publicly on the face of the Conrt Calendar, or the town agreeable both to themselves, and alse to their brothers in arms, 
Ganoite ; aod we therefore sei wo store by the rumours ef promises of fn-| got only by their hospitaffty, but by the attraction of their theatrical 


| ture favoers, whieh bave been ec 


eidently quoted; nor do we think it! performances, which were got np la a style quite astonishing, eonsider- 





Both Marshal Marmont and thesCount Dorsenne wrote accounts of 
their operations to Berthier, the r Minister, which were amusing 
enough. They both agcuse Lord llington of having posted his men 
| badly, and of ce ih all kinds of blunders; but still they admit, 
: , ere, eman- 
cipation: but we will go them the justice to admit, that this uniformity 


} ge aad . a single battalion, or take one piece of cannon. Dor- 
was probably the result of general political connexion, and that no 


senne says, “ Could we have foreseen that this General” (meaning Lord 


ken part of the English by separate combats; but our infentry cnly ar- 
rived at night.””. And he thus concludes as bombestic a dispatch as 
ever came from under the hand of a French Marsha! or Count,“ Were 
-! the moment fixed for the catastrophe of the English arrived, we should 
have followed the enemy up to the linesof Lisbon. Whenever the Fm- 
peror shall think the proper moment arrived for driving the English de- 


knew well that Marmont had not more than ten days’ provisions for his 
army, and that it could not subsist in Portugal, which had been so com- 
pletely exhausted by its occupation by Massena the preceding year ; 
besides, dowlle the number of the united force of Dorseane and the 
Duke of Ragusa, would have been inadequate to the task of forcing the 
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ing the place, aud the difficulties which they must have found in supply: | 


ng themselves with suitable costume ; but the light division had an 6- 
pret du corps among them w hether in the field or the quarters that fiust 
be seen to be understood. Their dramatis persone were admirable, and 
Capt. Kent of the Rifles, by his great abilities, rendered every perform: | 
ance in which he took a part doubly attractive. The third division, al- | 
though unable to cope with the light, ia this species of amusement, got 
up races, which, though inferior to those of the former year at ‘Torres 
Vedras, were far from bad; amongst the jockies was one, an officer in 
the Portuguese cervice, who though an excellent horseman, was with- 
out exception the ugliest man in the division, or perhaps, in the army. 
Major Leckie, of the 45th, took the greatest dislike to him on this ac- | 
count and gave him the name of “Ugly Mug,”—by which cognomen he | 
waseverafterknown. Justas the horses were about to start for a tole-| 
rably heavy stake, | wentup to Leckie, who was one of the most know- | 
ing men on our turf. “Well Leckie,” said I, “ who's the winning | 
jocky to-day?” “Why look," repliedhe, “I've laid it on thick, my 
self, upon Wilde’s horse, Albuquerke, and tortured as [ am with. this ta- 
fernal attack of gout, (to which he wasa great martyr,) L have hobbled 
out to witness the race; but, my dear fellow, I don't care one rush tho 
wins, provided Mug loses.” However, Mug won his race easily, and | 
poor Leckie, went home quite out of sorts; whether from the effect of 
nis favorite horse losing, or “ Mug’s”’ winning, or thatthe exertion Was | 
too much for him, [ know not but upon his return to Aldea-de-Ponté, he | 
was seized with a violent attack of gout; towards midnight he was | 
a little more composed, and bad just sunk into a gentle slumber, when 
be was awoke by a young Ensign who had lately joined. ‘This officer 
played a little on the violin, and had a very guod voice; he began to 
practice both, and commenced singing the little air in Paul and Virginia 
o! 





“Tell her Llove her while the clouds drop rain,” : 
but whether from being imperfect in the song, or that this particular line 
struck his fancy, he never got beyond it. Leckie became very fidgety | 
—every scrape of the violin touched his heart, but ina far different | 
manner from that in which it seemed to affect the performer ; a quarter 
of an hour passed on and the same solitary line was repeated; at last 
the accompaniment grew fainter and fainter, until it died away altogeth- 
er. Leckie became composed: ‘‘ Well!” exclaimedhe, “ that young | 
fellow is at rest for the night, and sol hope shall I,” and he was begin 
ning tu settle himself ia a more easy posture, when the samme sounds re- | 
assailed him—this wastoo bad! He sprang out of bed,—the perspira- | 
tion remens in large drops down his forehead; he rushed to the door | 
of the Ensign’s apartment, which he forced at one push, and in a second 
was standing before the astonished musicianin his shirt. The fatal | 
words, “ Tell her I love her,” had just ‘been uttered and he was pre-| 
paring to add. “while the clouds drop rain,” when Leckie exclaimed, 
By God! Sir, [ll tell her any thing you wish, if you'll only allow me | 
to sleep for half an hour.” It would be impossible to convey an idea 
of the confusion of the young man, upon finding his commanding offi- , 
cer before him at such atime and upon such an occasion—be made a! 
thousand apologies; and poor Leckie, who was one of the pleasantest | 
fellows in the world, inspite of his pain could not help laughing at the 
occurrence, which amused him to the hour of his death. 

Matters being in the state I have describedin the month of October 
1311, and as there was no likelihood of any active operations taking 
place, we began to make ourselves as comfortable as the wretched vil- 
lage of Aldea-de-Ponte would admit of. Any person aequainted with a | 
Portuguese cottage, will readily acknowledge that a good chimney is 
not its forte; we therefore turned all the skill our masons possessed, to 
the construction of fire places that would not smoke, and it required | 
all their knowledge inthe arena of their profession to succeed even in | 
part ; however they did succeed, partially, I must admit, but it was easy 
to satisfy us, and we made up br the badness of our fire places, by 
stocking them abundantly with wood, of which article there was no 
lack ; but we had barely sufficient straw to keep our horses and mules | 
alive, much less afford ourselves a bed. In the eutire village, I believe, 
there were not a dozen mattresses. Provisions were but i!l supplied us | 
and we were reduced to sw.sist upon half allowance of bad biscuit ; 
as to money we had scarcely a sous, for although there was plenty of 
specie in Lisbon for our use, the want of animals to convey it to the 
army, leftus asill off asif there had not been a dollar in the chest of 
the Paymaster-General; so that between smoky houses, no beds, 
little to eat and less money; we were inany thing but what might be 
termed “ good winter quarters.”’ 

This state of privetion was sadly annoying to the soldiers, and the 
men of my corps, or, asf am more in the habit of calling them, “the 
boys,” ‘were much perplexed as to whatthey would do. Several de- 
sertions had taken place ia the army, but our fellows didn't like that at- 
all-at-all. «Why then, by my sowl,” said Owen Mackguekin, of the 
Grenadiers, “I think misther Strahan the commissary, is grately to 
blame to keep us poor boys without mate to ate, when those pizanos have 
plenty of good sheep and goats; and sure if they'd ate them themselves, 
a man wouldn't say any thing; but they'll neither ate them, nor give us 
lave to do so, and sure a'tanny rate, bacalldo and azete is good enough 
for them.” Ineed scarcely remark, that an argument so full of sound 
sense, was not likely to be thrown away upon the hearers of Owen 
Mackguekin. From this moment our fellows deterinined to be their 
own commissaries. 

For some weeks there had been a considerable defalcation amongst 
the different neighbouring flocks; and the Portuguese shepherds, con- 
founded to know what had becorze of them, armed themselves, and 
kept watch with a degree of vigilance that they were heretofore unac- 
customedto. Wolves, they remarked, were notsufficiently numerous 
in that part of thecountry to effect such havoc, even inthe depth of 
winter; but, said they, itis impossible at this early stage of the season 
that it could be them; and they were right. 

One nightin 1811, three of the “ boys” walked out of their quarters 
with nothing at ali—but their bayonets; Mackguekin headed them. The 
sheepfold they assailed was defended by five armed Portuguese ; but 
what did the “ boys” care for that ? gAtter nearly sending the unfortu- 
nate men tothe other world, they v@y deliberately tied their arms and 
legs together to keep them aisy, as they afterwardWagid, and then per- 
forming the same office to three sheep, they left their owners to look 
after the remainder. 

As may be supposed, this affair made a great noise; the Provost-Mar- 
shal was directed to search, with the utmost care, the quarters and | 
premises of all the regiments; but the fellow instinctirely, I believe, 
turned towards mine, and here I am sorry to confess, he found that | 
which he wanted, namely, the three sheep, part of them in a camp ket- | 
tie on the fire, and the remainder in an outhense. This was enough. | 
The three men were identified by the Portugu: se, ried, logged, and had | 
to pay for the sheep, which (the worst of it ?) they had not the pleasure | 
of even tasting ! but this example by no means puta stop to the evil. 





fellows flogged without mercy. Gen. Picton at length issued orders, di- 
recting the rolls of the regiment to be called over by an officer of each 
company at different periods during the night ; and by this measure the 
evil was remedied ; but we did not get credit for even this. That 
pleasantest of all pleasant fellows, Bob Hardyman, of the 45th used to 
say, in jest, that instead of the officers going round the quarters, we en 
trusted the duty to a sergeant; and according to Bob's account the 
manner of his performing the duty was as follows : 


Arrived atthe door, he gave a gentle tap, when voices from within, | 


called ont, ‘‘ Who's there 7” 
Serjeant—It's me, boys! 
Solitliers—And who are you ? 
Serjeant—Why then Blur ’an ouns, boys, don't yees know my voice’ 
Soldiers—Och ! andto be sure we do now. 
Serjeant—Well, boys, yees kuow what I’me come about. 
Soldiers—Sure we do, serjeant. 
Serjeant—Well, boys, are yees all within? 
Soldiers—Within, isit? tobe sure we are; why, whereclse would we 
he? 
Serjeant—That’s right, boys! but boys, take care, are yces all in bed? 
Soldiers—In bed ! sure we are, and all asleep to'! 


Serjeant—Och ! that’s right, honies, it’s myself that’s proud to find | 


yees grown so regular ! , 
And having thus performed his duty, he wished them good night 
But poor Bob Hardyman was one of those sort of fellows that could 
say a thing, (and make you laugh at it too, although at your own expense, ) 
that if another person attempted, he would get his teeth knocked down 
bis throat; he verified a saying in bis own country, (Galway,) that one 


| garrison of Calatayad, and took four hundred prisoners ; and Espos y 


| which springs from genuine good-wriling. When this point has once 
The sheep-folds were plundered, the shepherds pummelled, and our | been gained, the steps which follow sre easy, forif a legitimate taste for 


She Albion. 
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men in that country might steal a horse with impunity, 
dura't lech over tha Ledge ahesete eds qvesing ren, 

At Aldea-de-Ponte, the head-quarters of our division, all was quiet 
and although our allowance of provisions was scanty, and our supply of 
money scarcely sufficient to procure us salt and rice for our soup, the 
division, nevertheless, was in high order; we bad a good deal of drill, | 





and regular examinations of the men’s kits, a very necessary precaution | 


“ ith all regiments, and with my corps as well as another. tan inspec 
tion of this kind by Gen. Mackinnon, he found fault,—and deserved! 
so, [| must confess—with the scanty manner in which the men of my 
company were supplied. The General was too much the gentleman to | 
row, or cull names, but it was clear from his manner that be was far (rom | 
satisied with the wardrobe displayed by my fellows; indeed if he was 
it would have been easy to please him! Ai lust coming toa “boy” of 
the name of Darby Rooney, whose knapsack was what a Frenchman 
would term vide, or—to speak more intelligibly, one that contained no 
thing whatever but an old watch-coat, a piece of pipe-clay, and button 
brush! he seemed thunder-struck, as well he might, for I believe he ne'er 
had looked wpon its like before! With more asperity of manner than I 
ever observed him to make use of, he asked “ Darby ’ to whose squad he 
belonged? Darby Rooney understood about as much English as ena- 
bled him to cet overa parade tolerably, but a conversation such as the 
General was about to hold with him was beyond his capacity, and he | 
be gen to feel a little confused at the prospect of a tée-a-téte with his | 
General; —" Squidha—syoodha—cad-dershe-vourneen?’* suid he, turn. | 
ing to the orderly serjeant, Pat Gafney, who did not himself speak the | 
English language quite as correctly as Lindley Murray, “ Whist, ye bos- 
toon,”+ said Gatney, “and don't make a baste of yourself before the | 
General." “ Why,” said Gen. Mackinnon, “I believe he don't under-| 
stand me.” “No, Sir,” replied Gafney, “he don't know what your | 
honourmanes.” The General passed on, taking it for granted that the 
man had never heard of a squad, and making some gentlemanlike ob 


| servations on the utility of such partiti®ns of a company, expressed | 


himself satisfied with the fine appearance of the regiment, and our in 
spection ended with credit to us, this solitary instance excepted. This | 
was, however, enough. Ili-nature and scandal seldom lack arguments. | 
They are ever ready to take a hint, and it is unoecessary that a report | 
should be as true as the gospel to form a foundation for their belief of it 
An hour had not elapsed when the entire division were made acquainted | 
(through some of our friends!) with the story. Groups of officers | 
might be seen together (God forgive them!) laughing at ovr expense | 
Weill!” cried one, “ did you hear what happened with the Connaughts | 
to-day ?"—* No,’ replied a second, *‘ but I'll bet twenty dollars I guess; | 
another sheep or goat found in their quarters?” “No, ” But when Gen 
Mackinnon inspected them just now, there was not one man in the rege 
ment who knew what a squad was!" “would have sworn it,” replied a 
third. An old crone ot a major, now joined the group, and shaking his 
head, said, “Ab! they are a sad set!” 

But to retarn to the war. ‘The partial successes which ‘the Guerillas | 
obtained over detached bodies, and in some instances over regular co 
lumus of the enemy, gave them great confidence in themselves, and 
they carried their etfrentery so far, that in many instances they captured | 
the oxen belonging to the garrisou of Rodrigo close to the glacis of that | 
fortress. Onthe 1ithof October. Don Julian Sanchez, who had waited 
the night before inambush near Ciudad-Rodrigo, surprised Gen. Ray 
naud, the governor, when he was coming out for a ride, and took him 
prisoner; while the brave and enterprising Empecinado attacked the 
Mina destroyed, in the neighbourhood of Ayorbe, a French detachment 
of eleven hundred men. 

Although all hostile movements inthe neighbourhood of Ciudad Rod 
rigo had ceased, and both British and French in its vicinity were in a 
state of comparative repose, in the other parts of the Peninsula much 


| activity prevailed. On the Ist of October, the second division of our 


army, commanded by Gen. Hill, resumed its position on the left of the 
Tagus, with the view of covering the province of Alentejo against any 
attempts that might be made to disturb ite tranquillity by the garrison 
of Badajos. The fifth French corps, under the command of General 
Girard, was posted at Estramadura; while General Drouet, with the 
ninth corps, kept up a line of communication between Girard’s corps 
and Badajoz. 

The Spanish General, Castanos, was busily employed in the organi- 
zation of a considerable corps between the Guadiana and the Tagus; 
these demonstrations caused some uneasiness to Marshall Soult, who 


necordingly gave directions to Gen. Girard to make a movement upon | 
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Spaniards before it should be in a situation to act on the offensive 
Gen. Girard followed those orders with success, and forced the Spanish 
General isto Portugal ; but Gen. Hill was by no means an idle spee- 
tator of the movement made by the French General, and he anxiously 
watched for an opportunity to panish him for his apparent disregard of 
the presence of a British division. Gen. Hill was at Portalegre, dis- 
tant but a few marches from the French, yet nevertheless they continued 
to pillage the country with as much security as if there was no evemy 
within reach of them. After several marches, made with the greatest 
precaution, on the 27th of October, the English General established | 
himself in the village of Alcascar, close to the town of Arroyo-de-Moli- 
nos, the head-quarters of Gen. Girard! 

At two o'clock on the morning of the 28th, the British division was in | 
motion, and under eover of a thick fog attacked the French troops as | 
they were about to debouche from their position; nothing could exceed 
their consternation at this unexpected attack; their column made but a 
feeble resistance, and ont of three thousand men of which the division 
consisted, it lost upwards of two thousand, together with the General of 
brigade, Bron, and Colonel the Duke of Aremberg. 

{ To be Continued.} 


* What does he say, honey ? 
t Hold your tongue, you booby. 
—~—_ 
From the United Service Journal. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

There is, perhaps, no class in the community which owes more obli- 
gations to the Great Unknown than our United Service, for his writings 
have contributed very much to the establishment, or rather, we ought 
perhaps to say, to the extension of a taste for rending amongst military 
and naval officers. At first sight, indeed, the peculiar especies of writing 
for which this great author is gst distinguished, mizht not seem calen- 
lated to produce the desired effect: but there can be little doubt, that 
innumerable persons amongst us have been led by the mere witchery of 
the Waverley novels alone, to discover, for the first time, the pleasure 


| reading be once engendered, the desire for knowledge will be sure to 
grow up, and the supply of information being boundless in extent, as 
well as in variety, every degree of capacity, and every shade of cu- 
| rivsity will find objects to rest upon to good purpose. 
Such at least has been the effect which we have witnessed in many 
instances, both afloat and on shore, where persons who otherwise might 
| never have dreamed of opening a book, have been wound up as it were 
and set agoing by the magical productions alluded to, and who, when 
once in motion, have extended the habit to pursuits of more importance 


lor it did Ay appear that there was any ready means of Sading 
suitable accommodation in « merchant vesrel, and Sir Walter fan- 
cled there might be some indclicacy in requesting a passage in a 
ship-of-wer, ‘ 

Fortunately, however, his friends were less scrupulous, or atall events 
they kaew better than the Worthy Baronet himself the degree of estima- 
tion in which he was held by ali persous ia the county, high as well as 
tow, afloat as well as on land. And one of these gentlemen, we under- 
stand, proceeded without delay to the Admiralty, and t aving requested 
an interview with the First Lord of the Aduiralty, stated thal sceounts 


| had just been received from Scotland, by which it appeared that the 


health aad perhaps the life of this invaluatle servant of the public were 
considered by his medical attendants t 
passage to Raly in a King’s ship 

Sir James Graham, in the kindest possible inanner, at once undertook 
that every arrangement should be made for Sir Walter Scott's comfort 
and convenience ; and he even offered, in order to smooth all difficulties. 
to write himself to Captain Pigot of bis Majesty's ship Barham, about 
to proceed to Malta, to request a passage. He added—oud we are sure 
we may say, With great truth—that he felt perfectly ceutain there was 


o depend upon his obtaining a 


| vot an ofcer in the navy who would not cheerfully make any sacrifice 


on such an occasion, or who would not consider it an honour, as well as 
a happiness, to be allowed to take such a passenger. 

By Sir James Graham's desive, all this wes written of to Abvotsford 
that evening, but it appears to have occurred to the First Lord weat day, 
that as there might possibly arise some difficulties or doubts on Sir Wail- 
ter’s part as to the expences of bis passage, it would be more aratifyin 
to his feelings that no private obligation of any kind should be leoumsde 
With singular propriety, therefore, and we may add, with equal delicacy 
and good taste, Sir James Graham viewed it asa pablic question, and 
laid the whole circumstance before the King. As might heve been ex. 
pected, bis Majesty,—always gracious and always gkind-hearted,—at 
once directed that a free passage should be provided for Sir Walter Scott 
and his fomily in the very first man-of-war proceeding to the Mediterra- 
nean 

We are well convinced, indeed, that there never was an act of Royal 
favour more calculatedto be justly and generally popular than this « on- 
siderate and well-timed attention to an author, whose writings have con- 
tributed so extensively, not more to the innocent amusements, than to 
the solid moral improvement of the country ; to say nothing of their in- 
fluence in extending the natural renown “ O'er lands or seas—w hatever 
clime the sua's bright circle warms 

—~—. 


LELIA’S LAMP. 
An ltalian Story from the Vic ronnsque Axsuat, for 1882 
“T sew a small, faint light among the rocks in the distance. I at first 


| conceived that it might proceed trom a ¢ otlage-w indow; but, remember 


ing that that part of the mountain was wholly uninhabited, end indeed 
uninhabitable, I roused myseli, and, calling “ow one of the familw, in- 
quired what it meant. While I spoke, the light suddenly vanished: but 
in abouta minute re-appeared in another place, asif the bearer had gone 
round some intervening rock. ‘The storm at that time raged with a fury 
Which theatened to blow our hut, with its men and horses, over the 


| mountains; and the night was so intensely dark, that the edges of the 


horizon were wholly undistinguishable from the sky. ‘There it is 
again! said I, ‘What is that, in the name of God ‘ht is Lelia’s 
lamp” cried the young mao eagerly, who was a san of our host 

Awake, father! Ho, Batista! Vittoria! Letin is onthe mounteins! At 
these eries the whole fumily sprung up from their lair at onee, and, 
crowding round the window, fixed their eyes upon the light, whieh eon 
tinuedto appear, although at long intervals, fora considerable part of the 
night. When interrogated as to the nature of this mystic lamp, the cot 
tagersmade no seruple of telling me all they Knew, on the sole condition 
that [should be silent when it appeered and leave them to mark unin 
terruptedly the spot where itrested. To render my story intelligible, it 
is necessary to say that the minerali and farmers form two distinet class 
es inthe Valley of Anzasce. The oceupation of the former, when pur- 
sued as a profession, is reckoned disreputable by the other inhabitants 
who obtain their living by regular industry ; and, indeed, the manners of 


| the minerali offer some excuse for what might otherwise be reckoned an 


itliberal prejudice. They are addicted to drinking, quarrelson e, over 
bearing-——at one momeut rich, and at another starving; aod, in short, 
they are subject to all the calamities, both moral and physical, which be 
set men Who can have no de pweypace on the product ‘of their labour 


ppoking te this respect with prtresters, authors, and other vagabonds 
hey are, notwithstanding, « Rew sewn 


~ ‘ 4 

bandsome. They spend freely what they win lightly; and if one day 
they sleep off their hunger, lying like wild animals busking in the sun 
the vext, if fortane has been propitious, they swagger about, gallant and 
gay, the lords of the valley. Like the sons of God, the minerali some 
times make love to tho daughters of men; and although they seldom 
possess the hand, they occasionally touch the heart, of the gentle mai- 
densof Anzasca. It their wooing is unsuccessful, there are comrades 
still wilder than their own, whose arms are always open to receive the 
desperate and the brave. They change the scene, and betoke themselves 
to the high-ways, when nights are dark and travellers unwary; or they 
enlist under the banners of those regular banditti, who robin thousands 
and whose booty is a province ora kingdom. Francesco Martelli was 
the handsomest gold-seeker in the valley. He waa wild, it is trae, but 
that was the badge of bis tribe; and he made up for this by so many good 
qualities, that the farmers themselves—at least such of them as bad no 
marriageable daughters—delighted in his comenny Francesco could 
sing ballads sosweetly and mournfully, thet the old dames leant beck in 
the chimney-corner to weep while he sung. He bad that deep and melan- 
choly voice, which, when once heard, lingers in the ear, and when beard 
again, however unespectediy, seems like a longing realised. There was 
only one young lass in the valley who had neverbeard the songs af Fran- 
cesco. All the others, seen or unseen, on some pretext or other. bad 
gratified their curiosity. The exception was Lelia, the daughter of one 
of the richest farmersin Anzasca. ° ° ° . . 

There came one at last, however, to whom poor Lelia listened. Le- 
lia listened. She was sitting alone, according to her uenal custom, at 
the bottom of her father's garden, singing, while she plied her knitting 
needle, in the soft, low tone peculiar to her voice, and beyond which it 
had no compass, The only fence of the garden at this place war a belt 
of shrubs, which enriched the border of the deep ravine it overlooked 
At the bottom of this ravine flowed the river, rapid and yet sullen; and 
beyond, scarcely distant two hundred yards, o range of precipitous 
cliffs shut in the horizon. The wild and desolate aspect of the scene 
was overshadowed aud controlled, as it were, by the stern grandeur of 
these ramparts of nature; and the whole contributed to form such a pie- 
ture as artists travel a thousand miles to contemplate. Lelia, however 
had looked upon it from childhood. It had never been forced upon het 
imagination by contrast, for she had never travelled five miles from her 
father’s house, and she continued to knit, and sing, and dream, without 
even raising her eyes. Her voice was rarely loud enough to Le caught 
by the echoes of the opposite rocks; although sometimes it did happen 
that, carried away by enthusiasm, she prodeced a tone which was re- 

seated by the fairy minstrels of the glen. On the present ocension she 
ree d with surprise to a similar effect, for her voice had died almost in 
a whisper. She sang another stanza ins louder key ’ The challenge 
was accepted, and a rich, sweet voice took up the strain of her favour 





and@igher public utility. Independently, however, of so serious a view 
of the matter, it is certain that Sir Walter Scott's writings have added, 
in our armies and fleets, most prodigiously to the stock of innocent 
amusement; and thus, on many occasions, have lightened the burthen of 
duties which pressed heavily on our shoulders. Such being the case, 
we are well assured that there is not a man in either profession but will 
rejoice to learn that an opportunity of returning the compliment in some 
| degree has recently arisen, and been taken advantage of in such a man- 
| ner, that whatever be the result, the incidents themselves must always 
| be looked back to with satiefaction 
Every one must have beard with sorrow, that our great and excellent 
favourite has lately suffered from severe attacks of illness, and although 


| should proceed to Italy by sea Here, huwever, some difficulty arose 


we rejoice to say that he has now almost recovered his wonted energy | 

and good spirits, his bodily strength is far from restored. Under these | 

| circumstances. bis medical advisers deemed it prudent some weeks ago 
to advise a change of climate, and recommended Naples as the fittest } 
place. The only risk which they apprehended, was in the great length 

| of the land joarney, and they accordingly stated, that if possible, be | nation 


ite ballad where she had dropped it. Lelia’s first impulse was to fly ; 
her second, to sit still and watch fora renewal of the music; end her 
| third, which she obeyed, to steal on tiptee to the edge of the ravine, and 

| look down into the abyss, from whence the voice seemed to proceed 
The echo, she discovered, wasa young man, engaged in navigating a 
raft down the river—such as is used by the peasantry of the Alps to float 

| themselves and their wares to market, and which at this moment was 
| stranded on the shore, at the foot of the garden. He leant upon an oar, 
as if in the act of pushing off bis clumsy boat; but bis face was uptorn- 
ed. like one watching for the appearance of a star; and Lelia felt a sud 
den conviction, she knew not why, that be had seen ber through the 

| trees while she sat singing, and had adopted this measure of attracting 
her attention without alarming her. If such had been his oy ape he 
seemed to have no ulterior view ; for, after gazing for an instant. he with- 
drew tris eyes in confusion, and, pushing off the raft, dropped rapidly 
down the river, and was soon out of sight ’ ri ot ‘ 
“ It was a week before she again saw this Apollo of her girlieh imagi 

It seemed as if in the interval they had bad time to get ac 
| quainted! They exchanged salutations—the nest time they spohe—end 
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the neat time they conversed. There was nothing mysterious in their 
communications. He was probat mer's son of the upper valley, 
who bad been attracted, like others, by the fame of the beiress of old 
Niccoli. He, indeed, knew nothing of books, and be loved poetry 
more for the sake of music than its own: and these, if they did not un-| 
derstand, they at least felt. He was bold and vigorous ol wind; and | 
this is beauty to the fair and timid. He skimmed along the edge of the 
precipice, and sprung from rock to rock in the torrent, as fearless as the 
chamois. He was beautiful, and brave, and proud; and this glorious 
creatare, with radiant eyes, and glowing cheeks, laid himself dowa at 
her feet, (o gaze upon her face, as poets worship the moon! The world, 
before so monotonous, so blank, so drear, was now a heaves to poor | 
Lelia. One thing only perplexed her: they were sufficiently long—ac- 
cording to the calculations of sixteen—and sufficiently well acquainted | 
their sentiments had been avowed without disguise ; their fa'th plighted 
beyond recall: and as yet her lover had never mentioned bis name!) 
Letia, reflecting on this circumstance, condemned, fora moment, i 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 





precipitation; but there was now no -help for it, and she could only re- 
solve to extort the seeret—if secret it was—at the next meeting. ‘My 
name!’ said the lover, in reply to her frank and sudden question; ‘you 
will know it soon enough.’ “But [ will not be said nay. You must tell 
me now—or at all events to-morrow night.’ ‘Why to-morrow night’ 
* Because a young, rich, and handsome suitor, on whom my father’s 
heart is set, Is then to propose, in proper form, for this poor hand; and, 
let the confession cost what it may,I will not overthrow the dearest 
ans of my only parent without giving a reason which will satisfy even 
him. Oh, you do notknow him! Wealth weighs as nothingin the scale 
against his daughter's happiness. You may be poor for aught I know ; | 
but you are good, and honourable, and, therefore, in his eyes, no unfit- 
ting match for Lelia.’ It was almost dark: but Lelia thought she per- 
ceived a smile on her lover's face while she spoke, and a gay suspicion 
flashed through ber mind, which made her heart beat and ber checks tin- 
gle. He did not answer for many minutes; a struggle of some kind 
seemed to agitate him, but at length, in a suppressed voice, he said— Yo- 
morrow night, then.’ ‘Here?’ ‘No,in your father's house: in the 
presence of—my rival.’” 


=—— —- 

against which he staggered. When he recovered, he retraced his steps| were both designed for the army. Hill in compliance with his own 
as accurately as it was possible to do in utter darkuess. He knew not | choice, and J, because my mother was promised « commission for me, 
whether he found the exact spot on which Lelia bad set—but be wassure aud desired it. : 

of the surrounding localities ; and, if she was still there, her white dress At siateen we both received our appointments, and I shall not forget, 
would no doubt gleam even through the thick night which surrounded till I die, the glad and affectionate expression of Hill's countenance, 
her. With a lightened heart—for, compared with the phantom of the | when be brought me the Gazette, and I found that our commissions 
mind which had presented itself, all things seemed endurable—be began | were dated on the same day, and were inthe same regiment. 

againto descend the monntain. In a place so singularly wild. where The corps to which we were attached was stationed at Sandown Fort, 
the rocks were piled around in combinations at once fantastic and sub- | in the Isle of Wight—and we joined together in the early spring of 18—. 
lime, it was not wonderful that the light carried by bis mistress should | The friendship we had formed at school strengthened every hour: and 
be whoily invisible to him, even bad it been much nearer than was by | those officers who were our seniors in rauk and life, never wanted some 
this time probable. Far less was it surprising that the shouts which ever | pleasant or kind word for us. “ The boys,” we were called, as though 
and anon he uttered should not reach her ear; for he was on the lee-side | there had been none other in the regiment or the world: “ my boys,” 
of the storm, which raved among the cliffs with a fury that might have | said the commandant—“our boys,” said the officers: and the men 
drowned the thunder. Even to the practised feet of Francesco, the | caught it—and the good people of the small town nearly all knew “the 
route, without the smallest light to guide his steps, was dangerous in the | boys,” who were generally together—never far apart. Hill was the 
extreme ; and to the occupation thus afforded to his thoughts, it was | handsomest youth in the corps, and, though every way bis inferior, I 
perheps owing that he reached Niceoli's house in a state of mind to ena- | was not without promise to the eye. 

ble him to acquit himself ina manner not derogatory tothe dignity of It was upon a hot sultry evening in the month of August, that a small 
manhood. ‘ Niccoli,’ said he on entering the room, ‘I have come to | pee Y of the junior officers were idling upon the sands near the Fort 
return you thanks forthe trial you have allowed me. I have failed, and, | and Hilland myself were of the party. Hill had got on a new foragin 
in terms of the engagements between us, [relinquish my claims to your | cap. whieh was very becoming to him, and I was quizzing him upon his 
daughter's hand.’ He would then have retired as suddenly as be had | vanity,—from which, of a truth, never was a youth saore free, as I well 
entered ; but old Niccoli caught hold of his arm:—‘ Bid us farewell,’ | knew. I was in exuberant spirits, and only joking—but, others bein 
said he, in a tremulous voice ; ‘go not in anger. Forgive me for the | present, perhaps made the joke unpleasant to him. He coloured an 
harsh words I used when we last met. Ihave watched you, Francesco. | looked grave, and I thought that he was a little out of humour, and de- 
from that day, and—’ Hewiped away a tear, as he looked upon the | served to be shamed into a better temper. Reckoning on my frequent 
soiled and neglected apparel, and the haggard and ghastly face of the | experience at school, I made sure that I should soon bring back his hand- 
youngman. ‘No matter—my word is plighted—farewell. Now call | some smile: accordingly I went bantering on; I was in a foolish mind— 
my daughter,’ added he, ‘and J pray God that the business of this night | uttered many absurdities—and laughed all the while convulsively. 
eadinno ill!’ Francesco lingered at the door: he would fain have “ Woe to light hearts—they soon forerun our fall.” At last finding 
seen but the skirt of Lelia’s mantle before departing! ‘She is not in| my words had not produced the effect | intended, I caught him playfully 
herroom!’ crieda velce of alarm. Francesco’s heart quaked. Pre-| about the waist, and lifting my hand to the back of his head, tipped off 
sently the whole honse wasastir. ‘The sound of feet running here and | his cap, which fell upon the sand. He released himself from my grasp 





there was heard, and agitated voices caliing out her name, The next | petulantly, and stooping for his cap, bade me not do it again, in a manner 
moment the old man rushed out of the room, and laying both his hands | rough, and as Ithought, rude. I had never seen him in such a touchy 
upon Franceseo’s shoulders, looked wildly in bis face. ‘ Know you | mood before—a circumstance, which, if I had had one moment's reflec- 





His appearance, as may be supposed, is more agreeable to the maiden 
than te her father, and the lelowiog scene ensues. The lover says, 
“+ Your real objection to me is thatLam poor. It isa strong one. It I 
chose to take your daughter without a dowry, I would take her ina spite 
of you all; but I will leave her—even to that thing without a soul— 
rather than subject so gentle and fragile a being to the privationsand 
vicissitudesof a life like mine. I demand, therefore, not simp! "ped 
daughter, but a dowry, if only a small one; and you have the right to 
require that on my part I shall not be empty handed. She is young, 
and there can be, and ought to be, no hurry with her marriage: but give 
me only a year—a single year; name a reasonable sum; and if by the 
appointed time I cannot tell the money into your hand, { hereby engage 
to relinquish every claim which her generous preference has given me 
apon your daughter's hand.’ ‘Itis well put,’ replied the cold and caa- 
tious voice in the assembly. ‘A year, at any rate, would lave elapsed 
between the present betrothing and the damsel’s marriage. Ifthe young 
man, before the bells of twelve, on this night twelvemonth, layeth down 
upon the table, either in coined money, or in gold, or golden ore, the 
same sum which we were here ready to guarantee on the part of my 
grandson, why I, for one, shall not objectto the maidens nS 
vided it continues so long--being consulted, in the disposal of ber hance in 
preference to her father’s jadgment and desires. The sum is only three 
thousand livres!’ ’ . ° 


‘** Sirs,’ said Franeesco, in perplexity mingled with anger, ‘the sum 
of three thousand livres—’ He was interrupted by another foree diane? 
pf derision. ‘It is a fair proposal, frepeatedtihe relations :} agree, neigh 
bour Niccofi, agree™ ‘Tagree,’ said Niccoli disdainfally ‘Ttisagreed! 
replied Francesco, in a burst of haughty indignation ; and with a swell 
ing heart he withdrew. Avery remarkable change appeared to take 
place from that moment in the character and habits of the mineralu, 
He not only deserted the company of his rintouslassociates, but even 
that of the few respectable persons to whose houses he had obtained ad- 
mission, elther by his talents for singing, or the comparative propriety 
of his conduct. Day after day be laboured in his precarious avocation 


, : 7 
The changes of the seasons were not now admitted as excuses. rhe | 


storm did not drive him to the wine-shed,,aad (he rain did not confine 
him to bis hat, ‘ Day after day, and oltag ches rnight he was (o be 
on the shores of the torrent. 
recreation of meeting his mistress, for whom all this labour was submit 
tedto. Gold, not asa means but as an end, seemed to be his thought 
by day, and his dream by night, the object and end of his existence 
When they did meet, in darkness, and loneliness, and mystery, it was 
but to sackande afew hurried sentences of hope and comfort, and af 
fected reliance upon fortune. On these occasions, tears, and tremblings, 
and hysterical sobbings, sometimes told, on ber part, at once the hiollow- 
ness of her words, and the weakness of ber constitation; but on 
his, all was, or seemed to be, enthusiasm and steadfast expectation. * * 

“ The year touched upon its close; and the sum which the gold-seeker 
had amassed. although great almostto a miracle, was still far, very fur, 
from sufficient. The tast day of the year arrived, ushered in by storm, 
and thunderings, and lightnings; and the evening fell cold and dark 
upon the despairing labours of Francesco. He wes onthe side of the 
mountain opposite Niccoli’s house; and, as daylight died in the valley 


‘ . ‘ . . | 
he saw, with inexpressible bitterness of soul, by the number of lights in | 


the windows, that the fGte was not forgotten. Some trifling success, 
however, induced him, like a drowning man grasping at a straw, to con- 
tinue his search. He was on the spot indicated by a dream of his en- 
thusistic mistress ; and she had conjured him not to abandon the attempt 
till the bell of the distant church should silence their hopes for ever 
His success continued. He was working with the pick-axe, and had dis- 
covered a very smal! perpendicular vein; and it was just possible that 
this, although inadequate initself, might be crossed at a greater depth by a 
horizontal, one, ona thns form one of the gruppi, or vests, in which the 
ore is plentiful, and easily extracted. To work, however, was dif- 
ficult, and to work long impossible. His strength was almost exhausted; 
the storm beat fiercely in his face, and the darkness increased every mo 
ment. His heart wholly failed him—his limbs trembled—a cold perspi- 
ration bedewed his brow ; and, as the last rays of daylight departed from 
the mountain-side, he fell senseless upon the ground. How long he re- 
mained in this state he did not know; but he was recalled to life by a 
sound resembling, ashe imagined, a human cry. The storm howled more 
wildly than ever along the side of the moufithin, and it was now piteh- 
dark; but on turning round his head, he saw, at a little distance above 
where be lay, a small, steady light. Fraucesco's heart began to quake 
The light advanced towards him, and he perceived that it was borne by 
a figure arrayed in white from head to foot. ‘Lelia!’ cried he in amaze- 


ment, mingled with superstitious terror, ashe recognised the features of his | 


young fair mistress, ‘ Waste not time in words, said she ; ‘ much may yet 
be done ; and [have the most perfect assurance that now at least Tam not 
deceived. Up, and be of good heart! Work—for bere is light. FE will 

down in the shelter, bleak though it be, of the cliff, and aid you with my 
prayers, since I cannot with my hands.’ Francesco scized the axe, and, 


stirred half with shame, half with admiration, by the courage of the gene- | 


rous giri, resumed his labour with new vigour 
nued jLelia, ‘and al! willyetbe well. Bravely—bravelv done 
the saints have heard us!’ Only once she uttered any thingresembling 
a complaint :— It is so cold!’ said she; “make haste, dearest. for T can- 
not find my way home. if 1 would, without the light.’ By and by she re 
peated more frequently the injunction to ‘make haste.’ Francesco's 
Peart bled while he thought of the sufferings of the sick and delicate girl 
on such a night, in such a place; and hie blows fell desperately on the 
stubborn rock. He was now at a little distance from the ) 
sat; and was just about to beg her to bring | the | 
she spoke again 


‘Be of good heart,’ conti- 


—he sure 


n 


‘Make haste—ine » hast s , aia 


j ‘the time is al- 


es ot the rain-courses— 1 


aught of my daughter?’ said he. ‘Speak I conjure you in the name of | tion, would have made me stop my folly—for I well knew his fine dispo- 
the blessed Saviour! ‘Tell me that you have married her, and I will | sition, bis real generous and loving nature; but I was beside myself, { 
forgive and bless you! Speak !—will you not speak? A single word! | laughed louder than ever, stole again behind him, and again pushed off 
| Where is my daughter ? Where is my Lelia !—my life—my light—-my his cap. Whether it was the heat caused by stoopiog that wound up his 
| hope—my child, my child!’ The mineralo started, asif froma dream, , @nger, of some more mysterious impulse, I know not, but as he raised 
| and looked round apparently without compreliending what had passed. | himself his face was red, and his eyes shot fire; and observing that he 
| Astrong shudder then shook his frame for an instant. ‘Lights!’ said he, | did not like practical jokes, be dared me to do the like again. he me- 
‘torches !—every one of you follow me! aud he rushed out into the | race did not open my eyes; though it was plain I was going too far, but 
night. He was speedily overtaken by the whole of the company, | !t was not pleasant to me to be checked by a threat before so many of 
amounting to more than twelve men, w-th lighted torches, that flared | the officers; and not dreaming of any thing beyond a trip up or a wrestle 
like meteorsin the storm. As for the leader himself, he seemed scarely | and a fall, such as we had often given each other at school, I went up to 
able to drag one limb after the other ; and he staggered to and fro, like him once more, and jerked off his cap again. He did not stoop, but 
| one whois dranken with wine. They at length reached the place he | aiming a straight and violent blow at my breast, for which I was wholly 
sought; and by the light of the torches, something white was seen at unprepared, he knocked me down. 
the base of the cliff. It was Lelia. She leant her back against the | ‘ I was instantly picked up by a tall vulgar young man, who had lately 
rock ; one hand was pressed upon her heart, hike a person who shrinks joined the regiment by exchange, in consequence of some affair of ho- 
| with cold ; and in the other she held the lamp, the flame of which had | "our, tn which he had been engaged with his captain, and who was a 
expired in the socket. Francesco threw himself on his knees at one | ready agent of mischief. ‘ This business,” said he, ‘ ean only be set- 
side, and the old man at the other; while alight, as strong as day, was | tled in one way, and the sooner the better. " 
shed by the torches upon the spot. She was dead—dead—stone dead! | I cast my eyes round to look for Hill, he hed caught up his cap and 
| After a time the childless old man went to seek out the object of his | WS walking away bareheaded, and two brother ensigns following him— 
| daughter's love: but Francesco was never seen from that fatal night, A | one oi whom I knew had a pair of duelling pistols. A little fellow, who 
| wailing sound is sometimes heard to thisday upon the hills, and the | bad only joined a few days, and was not more than fifteen, and to whom 
| peasants say that it is the voice of the mineralo seeking his mistress | We had both been kind, came to me, **O Vernon, said he, “ran after 
| among the rocks; aud every dark aud stormy night the lamp of Lelia is | him; make all up; it was all foolishness: why it “ as ail foolishness: 
still seen upon the mountain, as she lights her phantom-lover in his | Why it was only play till he got vexed; and that was your fault, Iam sure 
| search for gold.” | he is sorry—let us all agree to say nothing about it at mess—and to keep 
| a | it from the Colonel. : 
THE DUEL. Such was the thought of the artless boy. Oh! that he had had man’s 
" oe _ | wisdow, I mean not that of such men as were with us then; for my tall 
From the Winter's Wreath—By the author of ‘ Recollections of the Penin-) friend cailed hima young blockhead, and bade him hold his nonsense; 
sula. _ | and remember that officers were not schoolboys. To think that of the 
| [The following touching narrative is related by a travelier, who vi- | coven persons present there was but one peace-maker, and he a child !— 
| siting one of the old gothic churches inthe north of England, was at- Had he but gone to the Colonel or any slike senior officers, there would 
| tracted toa particular part of the building by the sound of a voice, | not have been wanting som* wets end wisdom to stand between “ the 
chanting a sublime and beautiful hymn. The story thus proceeds. } boys” and their calamity. As it was we were both in tie hands of wicked 
~~ gt FR, Mak [ete glean and unreasonable men,—both the dull and passive slaves of a cruel cus- 


| 


ame, add satea aw @ ee of 


“The nolee os i : . 
middie lite leaning against the rails which enclosed avery noble monu- 


He rarely indulged himself even in the | ’ ‘ , 
‘ y la fear that L was intruding,—he turned and looked upon me with a} 


spot where she | 
ht nearer, when | 


ment, and looking up at it steadily with eyes full of tears. [expressed 


| thoughtful glance, as if he would read my heart ;—whether it was my 
; manner or my countenance that re-assured him, I know not, but he re- 
| plied courteously, and.did not, asI feared he might have done, 
} away. 


| “Uponthis monument there isa group of Statuary representing the | the 


ates, the figures a little larger than life (as it is commonly seen in the fe- 
| male form) and very finely imagined. Clotho and Atropos have a fear- 
| ful sublimity of aspect. he foot of Clotho is resting on askul!, and 
presses upon it firmly as ona footstool. Her bair in thick braids sits 
close to the face, and meets beneath the chin. A fillet is bound about 
her head; the expression of the countenance is solemn and cold; with a 
| calm action she winds off the thread of humanlife. By ber side is Atro- 
| pos, over whose whole figure and face the sculptor has thrown a rugged 
jand severe indifference. Her hair is loose, massive and snaky in its 
folds;—ina masculine and careless attitude, she holds the fatal scissors, 
ready to clip the thread of life; impassive, merciless—though it should 
be twined with youth or love, or worth or fame, or brightest hopes or 
best affections. Upon these two figures the genius Roubiliac seems to 
have exhausted itself; forthat of Lachesis is detached, the attitude un- 
meaning, the countenance inexpressive ; nor does it aid the fancy of the 
spectator. 

“1 eazed for some time with intense interest, upon the horrid form of 
| Atropos, while my mind was busied by natural! assseciations, with pain 
| ful recollections, and gloomy thoughts. J turned suddenly to the stran 

ger, to break these dark reflections by the sound of my own voice: 
when the paleness of his face, and the dew upon his forehead alarmed 
i [caught him by the arm, 





|} me withthe fear that he was about to faint. 
as he sunk down upon his knees; aad lifting up his face with closed eyes, 
upon the lashes of which tears quivered, he asked me if I didnot knov, 
him; and if I eould bear to look upon and SRgak to him. 

“The earth does not contain,” said [, “asingle being, upon whom I 
dare disdain to look, orto whom I could not desire to speak with charity ; 
but, to one, whom [found engaged as you were, when I entered, and 
from whose lips I heard the hymn you have just ended, I would speak at 
| once as toa brotherin the bestof bonds.” “ Alas! replied the stranger 
| —but Iam nota christian,—I am without that hope ; yet it isa mournful 

pastime to me to repeat that lovely song. I do it eften,—constantly ; it 
| operates like a lullaby to my tossed mind; as a mere opiate: and while 
| [listen to my own mournful voice, Lam tranquilized, and pleased, and 
forget that I am—a murderer!” 





“T certainly started—I was for ashort moment struck mute; till, as I) 


| looked upon his sad penitent form—he had fallen upon his knees—I en- 
treated him to rise, and come into the open air, that he might reqpvel 
himself. [helped to raise him up, saying ‘ you cannot be a mere mui 
derer: whatever you have done, Llook upon you more in pity than i: 
Confession of your offence isa duty, itis the only reparation, 
i you can make to the broken laws of man. To the violated law 
of a Higher Power you can make none: but there is yet room for re- 
pentance.’ He slowly rose, and I led him out, and seated him ona tom) 
in the shade, ‘No,’ said he,‘Iamno common murderer—for it was 
mine own familiar friend that I slew; and though the law of Heaven 
was broken, those laws called the laws of honour were not! and Iam 
free, and have been these twenty years, 
j “ Misery travels free 
Through the whole earth.”’ 
‘I understand you,” Ireplied, “it was in a duel t] 


| 


anger. 


| whiel 


at you killed your 


! 
fom. 
| 


My tall friend went home with mefto my barrack room, and wrote a 
challenge, which I copied, scarce knowing what I did. He carried it 
himself and waslong away—how busy were my hopes during that inter- 


| val—he will make an apology methought, he will do any thing rather 


move | than meet me. The mischief-maker at last returned—he brought no 


‘“«T never saw such a fellow,” said 
wretch, who had volunteered to be my second ‘“ knock a man down, 


note—a verbal consent to meet me. 


, and then offer him an apology !—why you would be both turned out of 


the serviee--he for offering, and you for accepting it.” “I would give 
my life,” [replied, “to avoid this meeting if it were possible.” ‘* Well,” 
said my second, “it is not possible: however it is a pleasant and safe 
duel for you, for after receiving your shot, he’ll of course fire in the air 
and make his apology; but go to the ground he must ; and you need not 
be uneasy, perhaps you may miss him!’ “ Perhaps I may miss bim!”— 
seid I; “ why I would not fire at him, or hurt a hair of his head for the 
universe.” ‘ Asto that,” replied my mentor—“‘ aim at him you must— 
you are the challenger; you must not call out a man and make a fool of 
him, and amockery of a duel: and expect a couple of gentlemen to stand 
looking on as seconds, at such a piece of chicken-hearted child's play. 


| No—no—that will never do: I feel for you, my dear fellow, but your ho- 


nour isat stake, Jtisa sad annoyance, but it can’t be helped—I am en- 
gaged out to supper, and J shall! not go to bed all night, so I shall be with 
youintime. Five is the hour—you d not worry about any thing, I 
have got pistols, ’ » 

The heartless wretch teft ne—alone—troubled—bewildered—almcst 
out of my senses. I walked about my room: Isat down: I lay down on 
my bed. Iwas in a sad confusion of thought. My brain was wearied 
with its working. I fell asleep—I awoke at four o’cloc k, and got a light, 
washed and dressed myself- My servant, whom I had roused, stared at 
me, and asked if Lwas unwell. Isaid, “alittle so.” ‘‘ Might he fetch 
the Doctor then ?"’--“ No.” 

The only comfort I could find or make was in the resolution to fire 
wide of the mark—the only prayer my heart could breathe was the fer- 
vent wish that I might manage it well. ‘‘ All’s well that ends well,”’ said 
I to myself—we shall be friends again at breakfast as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Arthur loves me, and I him, better than all others. 

It wanted some minutes to five, when my odious second arrived, with 
his pistols wrapped in a silk handkerchief. We exchanged but a very 
few words. But as we walked to the ground, he said unfeelingly, ‘“ this 
will not be a pistols for tco—coffee for one, kind of a duel, but a very harm- 
less one, I'll answer for it, my younker, so you need uot look so pale.” 
My very blood ran chill as he spoke, and I felt terrified: 

——*‘‘ Every crime 
Has, in the moment of its perpetration, 
Its own avenging angel; dark misgivings, 
An ominous sinking at the inmost heart.” 

We proceeded in silence to the sands. It wasa dul! misty morning 
Hill and his second were already there. Hill's second joined mine, and 
ihey conferred a little together. I hoped that the due! might yet be 
averted; I longed to run over to Hil! where he was walking up and 
down, about thirty yards from me, and to press him to my heart. The 
delay rose from Hill’s second not choosing that the meeting should ac- 
tually take place till a Surgeon was in readiness to give any succour that 
might be needed. The ground was measured, but they did not suffer us 
to take post till they saw the assistant-surgeon about half a mile off, 
walking towards us. My second had so contrived matters, that this amia- 

le Doctor should know nothing of the Duel, until the parties were go- 











most come—TI shall be wanted—I am wanted—I can stay no lonzer—| friend “Even so ;" he answered, ‘‘ you shal! hear my story—if you - forth: and even then, had not informed him who were the princi- 
farewell!’ Francesco looked up—but the light was already gone. It was! are a sorrowfal man I shall mak: os - st Pati light by comparison ; if| als. : 
s0 strange, this sudden desertion! Uf det ‘mined to go, why did she go | you are happy, it w ill acquaint you with grave sad thoughts. which it ' As I found myself opposite the youth whom I best loved, with a pistol 
alone ’—aware, as she must have been, that Ais remaining in the dark may not harm you to entertain. © jin my hand—my eyes swam, and I felt sick and giddy—all the presence 
could be of no use. Could it be th t her heart had changed, the moment “ Acthur Hill and myself were school-fellows—friends; we lived in}of mind I had was intent upon making sure to miss him. I heard the 
a — pope! & he =e eo eons “te vas thonght; never-| the same county, within afew miles of each other; and our intimacy | words, “ ready,”"—present.” 1 raised my pistol with a ah wonney: 
it . « r « Pp epee ith . P - > cane st 7 » - ii " “ Y 1; * . . > . ‘ ~ 2 > 
forveard to overtake bis mie ee . His Noe a * : » — at first sprung | sprang up from our tr welling to and fro to schoo! in the same chaise: and (according to the rules, when I hed gotten the aim I esignec 
: aes TALE EeSS. =e era ) t, he grew | moreover, we were of like age. like taste, and read in the same « lfred. Tn that moment gu It, remorse, age, and despair fell, as it were, 
aint, and would have fallen to the ground, but for the support of a rock | we were both younger sons, and though receiving a general education ipon me; and they have dwelt with me ever since—for twenty long 
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years they have held me in their cruel hands. My hope shuddered as my | 
Idared not follow the shot with my eyes, | d 
but I heard the fall—and fainted upon the earth. When I recovered my | match, it will be seen thatthe whole distance was done at the rate of 


about 25 miles per hour. Tranby did his 16 miles in 33 minutes and 15 


Enger pulled the fatal trigger: 


senses, | was laid by the side of Artbur Hill upon the sand, and he had 
got my hand in his—and he was looking at me kinder and sadder than I 
ever saw any body upon earth jook, and in afew minutes, with a heavy 
sigh he died. Poor Arthur—I killed him; and [ have never been quite 
well since—not to say quite right.; (That ayma you heard me speak, was 
found in Artbur’s desk—copied out in bis owa hand: and bis friends 
sent it to me, two years ago, to comfort me; aud it does for the time— 
but Lam very miserable, good sir—very.” 

I saw plainly thet his reason had been never perfectly restored; but I 
strove to console him with the only consolation thet there is forjsuch 
a sorrow, or for any other; and I prayed for him, and walked wit him 
about half a mile, to a house where he lived with his ancle, a country 
gentleman of small property, who told me that his nephew ranged 
about the park of Boughtou, its a a ete villages, quite anmolested 
and harmless. That he seldom spoke to any one, and that he was mach 
surprised at his having related to me the story of his melancholy; but 
that it was quite true. He had left the army instantly, and had never 
been able to settle his mind to any thing since ; but was very devout, and 
very humble and lowly. And nothing ever gave him so much comtort 
as (o meet and talk with Christians, when be felt well enough. 


imate hours, and 160 in six hours and 57 seconds. All the stoppages are 
weluded in these calculations; if they are deducted throughout the 


seconds. The weather was unfavourable; a drizzling rain at the com- 
meucement increased to a heavy storm, which did not cease till aboat 


| 100'clock. Just previous to commencing the 48th rouad a tremendous | 


| storm of wind and rain met Mr. O., ia the face, and Steamlet, frightened, 
i actually tarned round; in spite of this, however, the hardy son of Nim- 
| rod left off full of spirits, and with scarcely perceptible symptoms of 
distress ; indeed his conduct throughout was that of a gallant sportsman 
and an honourable man. He is an admirable personification of the true 

old English Squire at “all in the ring,” and formidable in every branch 


; 


| Of sporting—a good waterman, a crack shot, a first rate cricketter, “and | 


| am out and outer across the eee We have hitherto omitted the 
betting: at the making of the match time had the call, but during the 

last Mecting it changed to 6 to 4.on Mr. O., increased to 5to2 on the 
| Friday night, and was 4 to 1 on the starting; 1,000 to 100 was also bet 
| ted to Mr. Osbaldeston and another gentleman that it was not done in 
the nine hours. The confidence of his backers was not shaken tll the 
Bist round, when [key Solomons threw him—it was even betting on the 

match: in the 40th change it was 6 to 4 that he did it in the nine, and 10 


had views as concerning himself that were very gloomy, and which no) backer. Mr. O. rode from the race-ground into the town on one of his 
| favourite hacks, and was loudly cheered on quitting the scene of his tri-| 


one had been able to dissipate. 
This was the traveller's stery. 
cannot fail to waken. 


—=- ’ 
MR. OSBALDESTON’S MATCH, 

To ride 200 miles in ten suceessire hours, which was successfully performed 
in eight hours and forty-two minutes, at New Market, Sth Nov. 1°31. 
The intense interest manifested in all parts ef the country will excuse 

our entering fully into particulars of this match. Since the famous race 

between Sir Joshua and Filho da Puta, or the no less celebrated one for 
the Claret, when Moses won it, nothing has occurred to attract so great 
an assemblage to Newmarket. Parties arrived from all parts of the king- 
dom; andon Friday night not a bed could be obtained at any price— 
and several were under the disagreeable necessity of silting up all night. 
The indux was not confined to Newmarket; Cambridge, and every other 


Iwill not anticipate the reflections it 


place within ten or fifteen miles of the Heath, profited by the occasion— | 


nor was so glorious an opportunity of “ laying it on” suffered to pass by. 


The very early hour appointed for the commencement of the match | 


caused a bustie in the town, at a time that must have “astonished the 
natives” —for what with hazard and cards the over-nights and the little 
there is in the place to render it an agreeable morning promenade, the 
gentry are any thing but early risers. From six in the morning till nearly 
five in the evening business was the order of the day—Mr. Usbaldeston 
on the Cambridge side of the ditch, and the legitimate racing on the 
other—several hundred horsemen galloping backwards and forwards, as 
the intervals between the matches enabled them to watch the progress 
of ‘the Squire,” as Mr. Osbaldeston is familiarly termed by his friends. 
We shall finish our introductory remarks by observing that the attend- 
ance was immense, but certainly far less numerous than might have been 
expected if the weather had been finer. The match was made previous 
to the July Meeting, between Colonel Charrite and Mr. ¢ Isbaldeston, for 
one thousand guineas a side, the latter undertaking t > ride 200 miles in 
ten hours, in the ensuing Houghton Meeting, the number of horses being 
unlimited. By some oversight it was originally fixed to come ¢ ff on the 
Monday after the Meeting—but, on the objeetion that this would be a 
violation of the articles, the time was altered for Saturday. Up to the 
last week the backers of time were numerous, the contingencies being all 
in their favour. In the first place Mr. Osbaldeston's age (47) was consi- 
dered inimical to his doing 200 miles at a racing pace, while the mere 
fatigue of mounting and remounting, it was thought, would be sufficient 


to give him] what is ‘ermed a tie-up; again§ they urged that a horse might | 


fall lame, or turn restive, be awkward to mount or pull up; the weather, 
too, might be unfavourable; in fact that putting aside all these objec- 
tions, it was a task requiring nerve and stamina that could scarcely be 
expected from any man, however young and vigorous: on the aibee 


hand, nothing could possibly happen to prejudice old “Time.” This | « 


party, therefore, appear to have looked upon the undertaking as almost 
equal to one ofthe *\ Seven Iabeours.”’ That swore of hg vingencies spe- 
culated upon did oceur will be seen below; ii wii iso be perceived that 
they did not operate much in favour of the “time” party. Several of 
the most experienced Sporting Gentlemen backed Mr.O baldeston, from 
a knowledge of his almost iron constitution, vigorous habits, and general 
capability for a hard day’s work, and it must be admitted that rowing ia 
the summer, and hunting throughout the winter, in ail weather, cons‘i- 
tute recommendations of no ordinary nature: in’addition to this the 
“Squire” has taken extraordinary pains to qualify himself for his Her- 
culean task, especially in the last week or 10 days, frequently riding 40, 
50, or 60 miles a day in the teeth of a wind that ‘ cut like arazor.” Thy 

ground was measured over the Round Course, beginning and ending at 
the Duke’s Stand. The saddles were covered with lamb-skin, and mark- 
ed with the name of the house to be ridden, and the order in which they 
were to be breught tothe post; refreshments (consisting of weak brandy 
and water, warm, jelly, cold partridge, &c.) and changes of clothing, were 
provided,—the latter, however, were not required, ;|Mr. O. preferring to 
continue im his wet clothes to losing time in shifting them. The umpires 
were Mr. Bowater for Col. Charrite, and Mr. Thelluson for Mr. Osbal- 
deston. The distance was divided into heats of four miles each, and was 
performed by the following horses :— Mr, Sowerby’s Paradox, Mr. Sow. 
erby’s Coroner, Mr. Stonehewer's Fairy, Mr. Gully’s Tranby, Mr, Gul 

ly’s c. by Tramp, Mr. Arnold’@Dolly, Col. Russell's Skirmisher, Mr 
Rush's Guildford, Mr, Henry’s mo’ Shanter, Mr. Dilly’s El Dorado, 
Mr. Yeasley’s Coventry, Col. Wilson's Ringleader, Mr. Pettit’s Ipsala, 
Mr. Wagstaif’s Streamlet, Lord Ranelagh’s Donegani, Hassan (late Lord 
Queensberry’s,) Mr. Chifney’s Surprise filly, a horse by Smolensko, Mr. 
Roger’s Acorn, and eight others, who were cocktails, and most of them 

the property of Mr. Osbaideston; those named are ra¢e-horses, were lent 
for the occasion, and prepared for the occasion by their trainers. At 12 
minutes past seven, all the arrangements being completed, Mr. Osbaldes 
ton starced, dressed in a purple silk jacket, black velvet cap, dogskin 
breeches, and top boots. The following is a correct return of the fifty 
four-mile heats :— 


m. &.| m, 

1 Emma -*-*-+ = = 9 0/26 Ahorte by Smolensko - 8 52 
2 Paradox - - - + + + 9 20\27 Tranby [2d time]- - - 8 0 
3 Liberty - - - «- «= = 9 25/28 Skirmisher - - - - - 9 25 
4 Coroner - - - + = += 9 15/29 Guildford - - + + = S 2 
5 Oeemen > + 0 + «8 OO De cine ne sO 
6 DonJuan- - - - - = 9 0/3! Ikey Solomons - - - i2 0 
7 Morsan Rattler - - - 9 13/32. Tamo’Shanter- - - - 9 40 
8 Paradox (2d time) -.- - 9% 6/33 El Dorado - - + = + 9 20) 
9 Cannon Ball - - - - 9 23134 Coventry - - + - - = 9 0 
0 Clasher - - - «= - + 9 28)35 Ringleader - - - - = 8 42 
i Ulta <-« « « « © « 9 10:36 Tranby [3dtime] - - *- 8 15 
2 Plea. .«.« «ee 2 9 Ja Bee. «= 2 2 4, 8 20 
13 Coroner (2dtime) - - 8 40/38 Skirmisher [2d time] - - 8 4% 
14 Liberty (ditto) - - - + 9% 21/39 Guildford [2dtime] - - 9 10 
5 Emma (ditto)- - - - 9 21% Streamlet- - - © + « 8 12 
‘6 Don Juan (ditto) - - - 9 Bil Doweagami- - - + = 9 10 
17 Obeston (ditto) + - - 8 2042 Hassan - - +--+ 9 O 
+4 irae Fie (ditto) - - 9 4 , - yale he fil t ad ale : 4 
19 luma [ditto] - - + = 9 O41 ingleader [2d tame] - - 9 @ 
20 Tranby - 1 - - - - 8 10/45 Tranby [athtime] - - 8 50 
21 Fairy a ee a a « £16 C niry [2d time] .. 9 WW 
22 Morgan Rattler (2d time 9 28/16 Ipsala [2d time] - - - oe 
23 Coltby Tramp - - - 8 58/48 Streamlet [ditto] - pi oe 
a4 Dolly ue >e  Q-2° 0 4 8 56/49 Doneagam [datte } oa. ln 10 15 
25 Acorn ee es ae 9 250 Late rty { litto] -_-- - 9 40 


Making seven hours, 19 minutes, and four seconds, to which must be 
added one hour, 22 minute s, and 56 seconds, occupied in mounting, dis 
mounting, and refreshing—tota\, eight hours and 42 minutes, or one 
hour and eighteen minutes \ess than the time siipulated for the perform. 
anee of the match! In the tenth round Clasher broke down near hom 
and in the 31st Ikey Solomon tripped and threw Mr, U., who fortunately 
retained his hold of the reins, and escaped unhurt, bat was sligh‘ly 
flurried. The first 24 miles were done in 58 minutes; the 4¢ = miles io 
two hours, one minute, and five seconds; the 60 miles intwo hours and 
70 miles in.two hours and 59 minutes; 96 miles in three 
hours, 25 minutes, and 30 seconds: 100 miles in 4 hours, 19 minutes, 
and 40 seconds; and 120 miles in five hours, 11 minutes, and 30 seconds 
At this stage of the match Mr. Osbaldeston pro led to the star 
| unched, stopping 6 minutes, and2 


oo minutes : 


20 seconds. 136 miles were performed 


,Umph. "The arrangement of the horses, watches, &c. was left to Messrs. 
| H. England, Weston, Perren, J. Rogers, andJ. Saddler ; it is bat justice 
to add that they rendered very effectual assistance during the perform. 
ance of this very arduous undertaking. Asa finale to our aecount we 


Tn Oct. 1741, at the Curragh Meeting, in Ireland, Mr. Wilde rode 127 
miles in six hours and 21 minutes, with 10 horses. 
was nine hours. 

In 1745 Mr. C. Thornhill rode from Stilton to Loudon and back, and 
again to Stilton, being 213 miles, in 11 hours and 34 minutes. 


minutes, with [0 horses, five of which were ridden twice. 

In 1762 the same gentleman undertook to ride 100 milesa day for 29 
days together, on any one horse each day, the numberof horses not to 
exceed 29. He accomplished it on 14 horses, and on one day rode 160, 
miles, on account of the tiring of his first horse. . 

In 1753 Miss Pond rode 1,000 miles in 1,000 hours, at Newmarket. 

In Dee 1519, Mr. Milton, the horse dealer, who weighed 15 stone. 
rode from London to Stamford (startingfrom the corner of Dove-street) 
on four hours and 25 minutes, using 18horses. 

There are many other feats on record, but none that make any ap 
proach to the one performed on Saturday. ; 


——— 





SUPPRESSSION OF THE INTENDED MEETING OF 


THE WORKING CLASSES IN LONDON 


On Saturday night, 5th Nov., at eight o'clock, a meeting of the De- 
legates, from the various Branch Unions of the Working Classes of the 
| Metropolis, took place at the Commercial Coffee-room, Fleet-street, to 
| conter upon the propriety of postponing the meeting on Monday, oppo 
| site the White Conduit House, and to receive the report of the de puta 
| on which had been appointed on the preceding night to seek an inter 
view with Lord Melbourne respecting the meeting. 
Mr. Loverr having been called tothe chair, 
Mr. Creave rose and said, that in consequence of what had passed at 
their meeting on the preceding night, himself, with Messrs. Watson 
Osborne, (the Secretary of the Nationa! Union of the Working Classes, ) 
and Boreham, waited upon Lord Melbourne, at 20 minutes past 12, us a 
| Deputation from the National Union of the Working Classes 
Mr. Watson, on the Deputation being introduced, said to his Lord 
ship, ‘‘ Weare, my Lord, a Deputation from the National Union of the 
| W king Classes of the Metropolis, to explain the conduct ef the indi 
viduals who have called the meeting for Monday next, about which 
there have been so many false reports.”"—Lord “Melbourne inquired 
whether the persons whe had signed the printed declaration of the 


But he | to | that he did it in the 10 hours; after the 45th change Time had not a) 


The time stipulated | 


In 1762 Mr. Shaftoe rede 50 miles anda quarter in one hour and 49 


Unien, whieh Corernment ‘cousidered high!y seditions, end, porbape, | 


| ireasonable, were present ?’’"—Messrs. Osborne and Watson replied, 
Yes, my Lord, we are the parties."’—Lord Melbourne observed, * that 

| their names being to the bill was no proof that they were the authors.”"— 
Messrs. W. and O. said, “ they were aware of that... His Lordship then 

| asked, “if they could attend again at three o’clock? Mr. Cleave said, 
“they were come to give him all the information in their power, and to 

| answer any question they might think proper to put, and he trusted that 
| his Lerdship would use the same openness towards them. He, there- 
fore, wished to kuow if his Lordsh'p premeditated any step against the 
deputation, in consequence of the admission they had made concerning 
the printed placard posted about?" His Lordship replied that he had 


no such intention. Mr. Cleave then stated his name, and begged his | 


Lordship to accept the Rules of the National Union, and an address to 
the Working Classes by Mr. Detrosieur. His Lordshipsaid he had read 
| them. and the Deputation withdrew. 
tavern till three o'clock, at which time they again proceeded to the 
| Home Office, and saw his Lordship, who was true to histime. Mr. 
| Lovett then addressed his Lordship as follows: — 


| fords melancholy evidence. 


| 





237 
rally acquainted with the wants and 


; : L rievaoces of this particular elass 
in . ae with which we, the worllng eaceee OF ed» wo dechare 
; pro 


$ ture eae ecquired) to be sacred and inviolable. 
. a orn equally tree, aad } tai 
tastionshoe aioe qually d have certainty natural aad 

3. That all Governments onght to be founded on those rights; aad 
all instituted forthe common benefit, protection, and security of alf 
the people; and not for the particular emolument or advantege of an 
single aoe yt! setof men J 

4. That all he adifary distinctions of birth are unnatural end opposed 
to the equal rights of man—and ought to be abolished 

5. That every man of the age of twenty-one years, of sound mind, 
and not tainted by crime, hasa right either by himself, or his represen 
tative, toafree voice in determining the necessity of public contribu. 
tions, the appropriation of them, their amount, mode of assessment, ane 
duration. 

6. That in order to secure the unbiassed choice of proper persone for 
representatives, the mode of voting should be by batlot—that intellectual 
fitness and moral worth, and not property, should be the qualification 
for representatives—and that the duration of Parliaments should be but 
for one year. 

7. We declare these principles to be essential to ovr protection as 
working men—and the only sure guarantees for securing to us the pro 
ceeds ot our labour-—and that we will never be satisfied with the ennet- 
ment of any law or laws that do not recognise the rights we have ena- 
merated in this declaration 

In order to ascertain the public opinion of the working classes through 
out the United Kingdom, as well of all those who think with them, we 


is vel | hereby coll a public meeting of the useful classe 4 ‘ 
present a list of the most remarkable feats of horsemanship on record.— | . ; ‘on Mentan'Ta dime 


on the space in front of White Conduit House, on Monday, Tth of No 
vember, at one o'clock precisely, for the purpose of solemnly ratifying 
this declaration, And we, therefore, particularly press upon our fellow 
labourers in all’ parts of the country re-echo these principles, on the 
same day, in public meetings throughout the country. 
(Signed) ‘J. WATSON, Chairman. 
“J. OSBORNE, Secretary.” 


—~>— 
DANGER OF POLITICAL UNIONS. 
From the Morning Herald—a Reform paper 
All potitical unions, clubs, and associations, are faa in principle and 
dangerous in practice, which usurp any of the functions of the Executive 
Government. If a Government cannot preserve the peace, and give to 
the public that ey which they have a right to expect from the ex 
ecutive power o the state, without the assistance of seM-constituted 
hodies not recognized by the Constitution, such a Gowernment is unfit 
to exist. It must be grossly deficient in the wisdom and capueity requi 
site to the right administration of power. ‘To acknowledge that politi 
cal associations can tranquillise the people when the responsible Go 
vernment cannot, isto acknowledge that the government is virtually de 
posed. Uf a Government confesses its own incapecity it commits an met 
of self destruction, and the public confidence is transferred from it to 
voluntary associations, which have neither constitutional existenee ner 
responsibility. But if a voluntary association can calm the storm of 
popular commotion, it can also raise ut. ‘The greater its power to tran 
quillise, the more potent its energy to disturb. Ut the lempest presses 
on the vessel of the State, the Prospero, whose magic wand stills the 
angry waves, can, at his pleasure, let loose the hurricane that shall dast 
it on the rocks, 

History is full of examples, but we need only appeal to the Frenet 
revolution of 1789. When the moderate and enlightened members of 
the Constituent Assembly framed the nee Constitution of a limited Mon. 
archy, Which the King ratified. and to which all orders of the State gave 
in their adhesion, the ambitious men who wished to profit by confusion 
framed political clubs, under pretence of performing tne d uble office of 
protecting liberty end preserving order, and, though many well inten 
ns and sincere friends of rational freedom at first patronised 
those societies, as is the case with regard to the political unions among 
ourselves, yet these clulis became the political lndders upon which suc le 
crafty and ferocious adventurers as Danton, Marat, and Robe spierre 
climed to the eimnence which enabled them to overturn the ne wily 
modelled Constitution and to raise upon the ratas-of regular Govern 
ment a senguinary and intolerable despotism 

The people may have 


tioned pers 


une reason for combining in politieal bodies t 
carry a great question when { 


ju ey have to struggle agninet an adverse 
Government Vi 


ir forming unions under such circumstances is not for 
the purpose of usurping the functions of the constituted authorities 
and yet even those anions do more barm than g£00d to a popular cause 
as was the case with the Corre sponding Societies, some 


' quarte if 
century ago, to facilitate the | Gothen 


carrying of reform, but which Societies 
materially retarded its success, as our condition at the present day af 

We said, when we first objected to political unions, that they would 
cause disunion. We since adduced proof of this in what took place at 
the formation of the London Political Union, where the « hampion of 
the werking classes spoiled the project of Sir Vrancis Burdett and bie 


Tue Deputation then waited at a | friends, who expected to have the working classes toshout at their heels, 


but not to enter andsit down in their political council. We bave alec 
referred to what hastaken place at Manchester, where the Politics 
Union, or at least alarge part of that Union, honoured Mr. Hunt witt 


“ My Lord, I wish to undeceive you with regard to the intentions of | *mething like a triumphal procession, while he deseanted upon the ad 
the working people in calling the meeting to be held in the field opposite | vantages of univereal suffrage, annual parliaments, and vole by ballot. 
the White Conduit House, which the public Journals have wilfully tra- | 


duced. We have never hed, nor do we now entertain, any inclination 
| to disturb the public peace, but to use all our power to aid the peace au- 
| thorities in arresting any person who may dare to propose or practice 
violence. We have been charged witha desire fto imiate the Bristol 
proceedings, while the real fact is, that our declaration was agreed to, 
and posted on the walls of London, before those unfortunate transac- 
tions were ever known or thought of. We offered to be sworn in as 
special constables, should our aid be considered recessary. With regard 
to the principles set forth in the declaration, which your Lordship tells 
us is highly seditious, if not treasonable, we have read them in the works 
of many eminent men, and we were not aware that the simple tact of 
putting such a principle into the declaration would subject us to so 
serious acharge. ‘They are our opinions, and we saw no impropriety 
in ascertaining huw far our fellow-workmen agreed with us.” A con- 
versation took place then between Lord Melbourne and Mr. Watson, the 
former saying, that he did not advise any thing, but he would read a cir 
j cular, which would be used by the Magistrates. [The circular which 
| has been distributed, stating the meeting to be illegal, and warning every 
}oae who wished that the peace should be preserved to stay away from 
}it.] Mr. Lovett then said, that he held it a great injustice that the 
| middle classes should be allowed to have their unions and their open 
| air meetings, and that the working classes, who were really ground down 
tothe dust, should be prevented from hnving theirs. ‘The working 
classes were in a dreadful state of destitution, and such meetings were 


| like so many safety valves for passing off irritated feelings. Lord Mel- 


» | bourne seemed as if desirous not to hear further, and was going out by 


a side-door, after saying “good morning.” when Mr. Cleave told him 
| that the resolution respecting hereditary distinctions had been with- 
drawn. 


Lord Melbourne said, that it was not that resolution alone. but the | 


whole tenour of the declaration, which Government thought seditious 
The calling on persons to come from all parts of the country, and con- 
fer onthe various subjects described in the declaration, was assuming 
that the Government of the country was deficient. Any person attend- 
ing such a meeting would not only be seditious, bul in the act of com- 
mitting high treason. 

Mr. Boreham was about to make an observation, when his Lordship 
wished them a good morning, and retired 

Mr. CLEAVE, after making this statement, stated his conviction that 
onder allthe cireumstauces, it would be very impolitic if the meeting 
took place on Mond vy 

— following isa declaration of the National Union of the Working 
Cc aeses — 


“‘ Labour is the source of wealth.” 

“Theat commonwealth is best ordered when the citizens are neither 
too rich or too poor.” —Thales 

‘At this moment of great political excitement, it ic alike the interest 

cf the duty of every working man to declare publicly bis politi 


ai sentiments, in order that the country and Government may be gene 





The Courier calls those Political Unions “ monstrosities,” Yet think 
they may be good things, because they are the fashion of the py We 
are of opinion that there is no state of society which ought to make ae 
fall in love with monstrosities. The true wisdom of Government & 
founded on prin¢ iple. But the principles of -our modern Politicians are 
continually giving way to what is called expeduency— the idol of short. 
sighted Siatesmen—which creates greater difficulties than it ever re 
moves.—Nov, 4 

[Upon this articlethe demi offic ial Journal, the Courier makes the fol 
lowing pitiful comment, 

We do not think Political Unions are good things. We have not said 
so. Wemerely say, that if in spite of all we can du to the contrary 
the circumstances of the times are such that they will lave existence. t 
would be dreadful indeed if they were left entirely in the hands of per 
sons who desire republicanism and revolation. 

From the Herald of the Sth. 

As advocates of rational freedom and constitutional power, we are 
glad to find that we have not laboured altogether in vain in opposing the 
mania for political onions, and other organized bodies of people, insti 
tuted as permanent conventions to controul the three estates of the 
realm and intrude on the most important functions of Government, by 
undertaking to preserve the public peace, and to direct and wield the 
physical force of the multitude, by the exercise of power unconnected 
with responsibility. 

In opposing this mania, which, foolishly aided as it wae by the intem- 
perate declarations of some Ministerial Journals, had hurried aw ay, a 
with a resistless current of delusion, the understandings of thousands of 
respectable and well-meaning individuals, we had to perform the ux 
pleasant task of opposing the popular opinion 

Having pointed out the dangerous consequences of such associations 
avowedly f rmed for the purpose of usurping, though in the most amie 
ble way, the duties of the executive, and in some measure of the legiste 
tive Goverament—having shown, by cogent examples, that such asso 
ciations, however honestly and respectably patrcs'-<! in the first in 
stance, are sure tu degenerate into dangerous cabals, in which the 
fiercest democrat obtains the fullest power—having proved that thev are 
admirably calculated to become the Poe beds which produce and matore 
in the soil originally consecrated to freedom, “ all monstrous, al! prodi 
gious things,”"—baving also shown that clubs of this sort are the bert ma 
chinery to raise mock patriots and political quacks into that bad emi- 
nence from which they caw most easily disturb the peace of society for 
their personal sggrandisement,—we trusted that the reflection and good 
sense of the English people would lead them to consider the subject, 
and to examine it under the inflnence of the pure and steady light of 
reason, which the glare of delusive passion had bor atime overpowered 

Well, the consequence is that reason has begun to resume its influence 
over a portion of the pablie mind which the wild and extravagant ap 
pealsof some of the Ministerial Journals were rapidly leading astray 

Atapreliminary meeting, held st the Crown and Anchor on Friday 


levening, with the view of forming a Reform Association in Westmia 































































































































































































































































































































Ce Albion. 


December 31, 





ster, permanent political unions were strongly and most properly de-| 
nounced. An atiempt was made by some members of the “ National | 
Political Union,” where all classes were so warmly exhorted tu enrol 
their names by Journals that lay claim to,the distinction of deriving their 
politieal inspiration from Downing-street, to incorporate and idewtily | 
The Reform Association of Westminster with the said Political Union, 
and an amendment was moved to that effect. How wasit met? It 
the meeting had allowed their reason to be led captive by the Journals 
which bad run riot in the praise of such political associations it would 
have been carried by acclamation. But it was not carried at all. The | 
meeting did not relish the proposal ; they declared their sentimeuts were 
decidedly averse to the ulterior views of the “ National Political Union, 
and the amendment was withdrawn, : 

What object Journals professedly the organs of Government had in 
view, in causing the friends of Reform to plunge themselves madly into | 
the associations where they must be made the tools of tie selfich and 
dangerous ambition it is impossible for us to tell ; but there is reason to 
believe that Government has begun to see its error—that it bas become | 

alarmed at the exhibition of its own weakness, and elready shrinks back | 
from the precipice over which itself and all the most valuable institutions 
of the country would one day be pushed by the new power of irresponst 
ble rotation and snb-supremacy which its own connivance, if not posi-| 
tive eucouragement, was raising in all the giant energy of confederated | 
physical force throughout the laad! 4 | 

tt thore should be aslackness of exertion on the part of the Govern-| 
ment, or a confidence of “re-action” on the part of the enemies of re-| 
form, recourse can be always had to county, town, borough, and parish | 
meeting—the truly constitutional modes of collecting and conveying the | 
sentiments of the people to the Parliament and the Throne. Besides, 
there is a possibility that those who institute such societies with the beet 
intentions (and we attribute the best intentions to the founders of the | 
Reform Association) may not hereafter be able to controul their proceed: | 
ings, or limit their duration. 

{ the middle classes will have their associations and anions, it will 
be very diflicull, if not impossible, to prevent the working classes from 
having theirs, and, indeed, they have just as much right; but they are 
more easily misled by crafty demagogues into proceedings injurious to | 
their own interests and those of the nation.— Nor. 7. 

From the same paper of the 8th, after the suppression of the meeting. 

The precautions taleen by Government to prevent a disturbance of the 
peace, in consequence of the intended Meeting of the working classes 
at White Conduit-house, yesterday, were called for by the occasion, and | 
were such as the public safety demanded. We do not say this because 
we put the least faith in the reports that the mechanics aud workmen of | 
London contemplated any enforcement of their opinions by the viola 
tion of the law, but because the coogromeases of large masses of peo- 
ple at the present crisis would, in all probability, have been taken advan- 
tage of by the apostles of mischief, who care nothing for the working 
classes or their wants, but who eagerly watch for an opportunity to make 
the prevailing excitement relative to reform subservient to guilty pro- 
jects of violence, disorder, and confusion. We donot believe the avow- 
ed and visible leaders of the working classes" had any intention of this 
sort; but if the current of mischief had once, by accident or contiivance 
been put in motion, the acknowledged leaders must have swum with 
the stream, or have been swept away. 

As to the charge of high-treason made against the meeting by Lord 
Melbourn, we must, with all deference to the law officers of the Crown, 
dissent from the opinon. The doctrines of Annual Parliaments, Uni- 
versal Suffrage, &c., which the late Duke of Richmond, and after him 





seditious, though they are very foolish. ‘They are ridiculous and im 
practicable theories, which we wonder any ,man of the least under- 
standing could ever have seriously entertained or propounded. 

The meeting, then, if treasonable at all, could only have become se 
by adopting the proposition that ‘all hereditary distinctions of birth 
are unnatural, he opposed to the equal rights of man, and therefore 
ought to be abolished.” But the merely adopting this sentiment, even 
it it were of a treasonable nature, would not be treason, unless some 
step were taken in furtherance of it; for words cannot be treason; bu 
itis necessary that crime should be manifested by some over act. 

We said the other day that a Government which allowed velunta ry 
associations to take out of its hands the protection of the public peace, 
would thereby acknowledge itself virtually deposed. We were glad 


| tine regulatoins by ranging about the shores of the river. Four or five deaths are 


| ensy on the subject for the present, not omitting the precautions which reason 


| of our Saviour, that pardon to-day which to-morrow it may be too late to seek 


| eidedly Asiatic as to justify the opinion that the disorder was the reel spasmodic 


| and that the town remains generally healthy. Ihave the honor, &c. 


oo : : | 24 articles—-Holland has not; and in consequence, a British fleet was 
Sir Francis Burdett, so zealously advocated, are neither treasonable HOF | of the mouth of the Scheldt, prepared, if the King of Holland should! Sir G. MURRAY agreed with the Hon. Member in thinking that no 


| resume hostilities against Belgium, to interpose at once and prevent it. | political distinction should be made on account of religious opinions and 





material; that none such had been recently introduced by his employers ; that | Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart. Gentleman Ushbe 
not one of the mdividuals about him before or since bis death has been affected ; 
and, lastly, that extreme cases Of English Cholera have occasionally proved fa- 


Daily Wai . 
tothe King, in the 700m of Edward Sneyd, Esq. wor Mee — 





tal even im a shorter time than that of Reay. We may add to all these the fact ~ oe as, 

that the deceased had within a fortnight Senaved fem a healthy, airy situation, | 4 DDRESS TO THE POLES BY THEIR COUNTRYMEN IN 

on Gateshead Fell, to a confined residence in Sandgate. T. M. M’Wurnres, | ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

M.D,, D. B. Ware, M.D., Woretexnorme Parr, Surgeon. | Poles !—Confident in the enlightened spirit of the age, end in the sanc- 
Newcastle, Oct. 29, 1831. | tity of your cause, you rose to throw off the yoke of the oppressor 
London, Nov. 5.—There appears no reason to doubt that the spasmodic cholera | ‘Tie world, in astonishment, has witnessed your ‘act °f ss open 

has made its appearance at Sunderland, having been transported thither through | tions whom honour, daty, and even } - uevments: bat na- 

the medium of one or more Hamburgh ships, the crews of which broke the quaran- | na . “ ° y: intere<t, commanded to assist you, 
have pusilianimously betrayed the common cause. Future aves will 
said (but with what truth we know not) to have already taken piace, show how base was their conduct fhow short sighted their policy. The 
Nov. 8.—The cholera panic seems to have pretty well subsided by this time. | contest is at an end: the sword of the Autocrat has triumphed. “Europe 
There —- ne aoe guess from Sapiectons, and rt whieh ee reported | by her callous indifference to your misfortunes, participates in the on 
are now dc we a , . . - 
» mubted, if not denied. The public, we think, may make their minds hallow ed act. Poland is no more: erased from the list of nations, she 

is doomed anew to @ long slavery. 
Countrymen !—What can we expect from the conqueror? His rage 


' ; | and fury we have already defied and if an unexpected effort of hum; 

His Majesty, in Privy Council, having ordered that his Grace the Archbisho a : bars ort oF huma~- 
of Canterbury should prepare forms of prayer to Almighty God, to be used in ah nity wang a to ory oe sufferings, feelings of patriotism would 
churches and chapels during the continuance of danger from the cholera morbus, | be more deeply woun ed than they have ever been by every cruelty 
the primate of England, assisted by the bench of Bishops, on Saturday, adopted | and torture formerly devised to suppress them; for what, short of the 
the following prayer, to be read in all the cathedrals, collegiate, and parochial | indepeadence of Poland, can satisfy men who have sworn to die for her 
churches and chapels throughout the kingdom, | freedom ? 

n J J | freedom 
“ Most Gracious Father and God! who has promised forgiveness of sins te all Poles !—You have hitherto done all that became a great and noble 


that with hearty repentance and true faith turn to thee, look down, we beseech |. ,- , ’ : : : 
thee, from Heaven, thy dwelling place, upon us thy unworthy servants, who, un- | nation. You have spared no sacrifice to attain your great object; thou- 


der an awful apprehension of thy judgments, and a deep conviction of our sinful- | $89ds of your brave brethren have already sealed with their blood their 
hess, prostrate ourselves before thee: We acknowledge it to be of chy goodness | greatest compact w ith Heaven to diefortheir country. But if the sword 
alone that, whilst thou hast visited other nations with pestilence, thou hast so | of the enemy has spared our lives, let usremember that we are bound to 
long spared us: Have pity, O Lord, have pity on thy people, both here and | devote every bour that remains to us to emulate the heroes that have 


abroad; withdraw thy heavy hand from those who are sufiering under thy judg- T . 8 
n, and whose honour and glory are our most s . 
ments, and turn away from us that grievous calamity, against which our ale se- fallen giory wv most sacred trust. No in 


curity is thy compassion. We confess, with shame and contrition, that im the | ducement of fortune, rank, or interest shall betray us into any act un- 
pride and hardness of our hearts, we have shown ourselves unthankful for thy Worthy of our most solemn vows; these must be guarded as spotless as 
mercies, and have followed our own inclinations instead of thy holy laws: Yet,| the name of Pole, which wil! henceforward be left to Europe as that of 
O Merciful Father, suffer not thy destroying ange! to lift up his hand agamst us, | patriotism and devotion 
aa ae a a vont? states eet | Poles! let us leave that wretched eountry, mow no more our ov, 
} 5 } ? ) sites ‘ H -! . of s ~ . » _ . 
served from all evil by thy mighty protection, and enjoy the continuance of thy though soaked W ith the best blood of her defenders —let us leave Eu- 
mercy and grace, through the merits of our only Mediator and Advocate, Jesus | "OP®: heartless spectator of our trouble and despair. America is the 
Christ. Amen,” only country worthy of affording an asylum to men who have sacrificed 
“O, Almighty God! who by the many instances of mortality which encompass | every thing for freedom; there Poland will be enshrined in our hearts, 
us on every side, dost call upon us seriously to consider the shortness of our time | and Heaven will perhaps bless our devotion. 
here upon earth, and remind us that in the midst of life we are in death, so teach | 
us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. Give us grace 
to turn unto thee with timely repentance, and thus to obtain, through the merits 


suggests, while the scourge is in its progress in any quarter of Europe. 


FORM OF PRAYER TO BE READ IN ALL CHURCHES, 





CHURCH LANDS IN UPPER CANADA. 
Sir George Murray's Speech. 
for; that so being strengthened by the good Spirit against the terrors of death, and | From the Morning Herald, Oct. 15. 

daily advancing in goodliness, we may at all times be ready to give up our souls Sir GEORGE MURRAY agreed in the sentiment of the Hon. Mem- 
into thy hands, O Gracious Father, in the hope of a blessed inmortality, throvgh | ber for Middlesex, that nothing can be more unfortunate for a country 
the mediation and for tbe merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. than for its inhabitants to be placed in an unequal position on account 
From a Liverpool paper of the 9th Nor. of their differences in religious opinions. He denied that ithad been 
The Cholera at Sunderland.—On Saturday last alarming accounts were recei:- | (ye policy of the late Government to make one sect dominant in the 
ed in this town, that the Cholera had taken place, the syinptoms were not so de- Canadas, or torestrict to them the providons which were made by the 
cholera. ‘The following is the official statement published by the Sunderland | Mother Country for the support of religion. He thought, on the con- 
Board of Health: | trary, that some provisions ought to be made by the Government for all 
Sunderland, Nov. 3, 1831. | sects there. He agreed, also, that the Charter of King’s College ought 


Sir: I am directed by a general meeting of the Board of Health established in | to be altered as not to exclude from its Council all who were not of the 


| this town, to report to you, for the information of the Board in London, that no! Pstablished Church. He thought the Alotment Act of 1791, of the 


case of cholera has occurred since the report which was last transmitted to you ; Clergy lands in Canada, ought to be altogether repealed, and tnat all 


G. ROBINSON, Chairman of the Gen. Roard, | religious sects should be sufferedto share inthe benefits to be derived 
To Dr. Seymour, M.D., Sec. to the Board of Health. from those lands, for an opposite course produced a jealously in them 
As to foreign affairs, little new appears. Belgium has acceded to the , towards the Estalished Church, injurious to it and the colonies. 
From the Courier. 


The annexed extracts contain the substance of the intelligence on this | it was much to be regretted that religion should so often be dragged in- 
head: {to civil contests by the unholy passions of men [hear, hear.] The 

A most important protocol was sigued by the plenipotentiaries of the | Government of whieh he had beena member hed always been most 
couference on the 24th ult., which states that the King of Holland hay- | anxious that there should be no predominant party in Canada. They 


| ing intimated that the powers were at liberty to arm themselves against | had therefore made provision for the Catholic and Presbyterian clergy; 
| hum if they thought proper, but that he should not inform them of his | as they conceived that a certain sum ought to be allowed by Govern- 
| intentions, with respect to the termination of the armistice, “the pleni-| ment forthe ministers of any sect of importance in the country. He 
ty potentiaries of the five courts have decided that the government of his quite eoncurred in the prayer that the charter of the King's College 


Britannic Majesty be invited to station immediately a naval force on | might be so altered as to allow every sect free access to the benefits of 


| the coasts of Holland; that this naval force shall not have orders to act | moral instruction and education; and as to the question of clergy re- 


until hostilities shall have been resumed by his Majesty the King of the | serves, he was also of opinion that the act 1791, which allotted one- 
7 » 


to find Lord Melbourne took this view of the subject when he told the | > etherlands against Relgium: butif they sbould have been so resumed, | seventh of the land for their use should be repealed, as he could not 


teaders of the White Conduit House Convention, that if Government 
allowed those meetingsto go on, it might be considered defunct. One 
of the leaders has since issued his proclamation tothe people. How many 
Sovereigns we are to have we know not; but, at all events, we think it 
well that the meeting was provented,—not because it was (reasonable, 
but because it was dangerous to the public peace. 


From our files by the ghefield. 


On Saturday the 5th Nov. the loyal citizens of London were much alarmed, in 


consequence of placards being posted at the corners of almost every street, call- | 


ing upon “the working classes, to meet on Monday (7th) in White Conduit 
Fields”—the object of hes, we understand to have been to adopt a seditious re- 
solution in the placard, This of itself would not have been appalling ; but on 
the Saturday it was known that in several shops in Bethnel Green, &c., staves 
or truncheons, similar to those of the new policemen, were opealy sold at 3d, and 
5d. stg. each, and on them was painted the tri-colour. A stick-maker ealled the 
same day on Lord Melbourne, at the Home Department, and testified that he 
had sold upwards of four thousand of such staves, The Magistrates of London, 
sent for a tavern-keeper in Spitalfields, at whose house seditious meetings had 
been held, and who had been selling bludgeons to the popuiace with which to go 
armed to the contemplated White Conduit-house meeting. All these cireum- 
stances called forth the most energetic measures on the part of the Government. 
The Alderman were actively engaged in swearing in constables. All the re- 


spectable inhabitants of the various wards, attended and were sworn in, and quit- | 


ted the Mansion House armed with staves provided for them, as is the custom of 
peace officers in England. Troops too were stationed by the Government at va- 
rious places—it was stated that the East India Company's Volunteers were in 
readiness to act. The Bank of England was strongly guarded, 

Bristol is now tranquil—no farther disturbances had taken place or was appre- 
hended,- the town was however in a state of excitement, and different parties 
were discussing the conduct of the magistrates and soldiers, he total damage 
ss estimated at 300,000/. sterling. ‘The loss of lives is less than had been ima- 
gined—the total killed and wounded does not exceed 94. The returned of killed 
and wounded, as farfas ascertained is, burnt 6; shot, 2; excessive drinking, 2; 
sword cuts, 2; total, 12; wounded and injured from shots, 10; sword cuts, 48; 
excessive drinking, 2; other causes, 54; total, 94. The wounded are in general 
doing well, 

One hundred and eighty prisoners had been committed, 50 of whom were capt 
tallyccharged with rioting and burning. Constables were at that time flocking in 
with prisoners, and the magistrates were sitting in different rooms hearing the 
charges against them. 

A meeting had been held at which a series of resolutions were passed, address- 
ed to the Home Secretary, Lord Melbourne, praying an enquiry into the con- 
duct of the Magistracy of the city and of Col. Brereton the commanding officer 
of the district, 

In addition to the disturbances which have taken place in Bristol and other 
places heretofore announced, we find that there have been some recent disorders 


in Preston, Coventry, Macclesfield, Worcester, Ke. They were not ofa very se- | 


rious Character, but they go to exhibit the feeling of discontent which prevails in 
England. 

he Next Step.—It is warnily argued iz the 
in the House of Lords is as essential | publis 
Commons. 


Liverpool Mereury , that a reform 
he hberty as reform mm the House of 
The change proposed is that a certain number of the nobility shall, 
once m three or four years, be chosen to sit as an Upper House, by the better 


class of frecholders. Such is the tendency of Reforn—each chai ge but prepares 
the way fo. anew one. 





. CHOLERA MORBUS. 
Cholera Morhus.- 
Newcastle as having occurred at Sunderland, were not of foreign origin. The 
lowing is the certificate of the attendin 


Symptoms of Oswald Reav's ( & physicians as to the principal case, 


“ane, as reported to, or witnessed by his Medical 
ae boat wee 2 » and his habits spare. At ll P. M. having beeu 
purging of liqued ike Fw te _ ced a feeling of death, lips and aspect blue, 
stomach, occasional vomiting of similar feid. In the night, the neighbours alarm- 
ed by his groans. Domestic aid given. Biandy refused ; At A. Mr sent for 
professional advice, not obtained. At 3 P. M, prescribe } for by Mr. Parr At 
half past 5, visited by Dr. McWhriter and De White, ° we 

pulse imperceptible, skin cold and clammy, extrome thirst. Lut mind tranquil; no 
urine passed since the commencement of the attack: ditressing symptom res« 
heved by means employed, At half-past wine, cncker but on oe Be ne, re 
breathing slow and laborious, incipient coma. Died traneuilly os halt ont Gur 
A.M. 29 hours aod a half from the commencement of bis teed Newwe — 
ing the similarity of the symptons to those des nbed under che omen po me nl 


cholera, we are of o eve de - 
wgin ’ of opinion that the above detailed disease hes hed ne fiecie: 


hite. Extremities then cold, 


' . 
ryideas are, that the patient was before atta: ked by a similar disorder : 
seal as an engineer he was not exposed to the influence of any suspicions atiected 


There is every reason to believe that the cases reported 


pasms ot the foet extending np the legs to the | 


| then the said force shall immediate teke the most proper measures to | help thinking that,” .qresent system Uperated to the injury, both of the 


| bring about, in the speediest manner, a complete cessation of hostilities.’ | Colony itself, and the true interests of the Church of England. 


---In pursuance of the above resolution the fleet which had been ordered From the Times. 
| tothe Downs has sailed for the coast of Holland. Sir G. MURRAY agreed with the Hon. Member in thinking that no 
| ‘The decision of the Belgian Chamber on the proposed Treaty, was | political distinction should be made on account of religious opinions, 
agreed to on Tuesday by a majority of 21; the number being 59 to 38. | and it was much to be regretted that religion should be so often dragged 
This result had beeu anticipated for several days. In acceding to the | into civil contests by the unholy passions of men [hear, hear}. he 
terme of the Treaty the Belgians have acted wisely, and it isto be hoped | Government of which he had been a member had always been most 
that the King of Holland will now put an end to these lengthened nego- | anxious that there should be no predominant party in Canada ; but they 
tiations by likewise giving in his adhesion. had made provision for the Catholic and Presbyterian clergy, as the 
The Channel Squadron.—A \etter from Deal, dated Nov. 3, says, “Rear | conceived that acertain sum ought to be allowed by Government fo 
Admiral Warren's squadron have not yetattempted to enterthe Scheldt; | ‘he ministers of any sect of importance in the country. He quite con- 
| they have merely shown themselves off West Cassel, and it is supposed | curred in the prayer that the charter of the King’s College might be so 
that they have been waiting to receive final instructions from Ostend,  #!teved as to allow every sect free access in the benefits of moral in- 
| at which place a steamer is waiting for the purpose. The ships which | ‘truction and education; and as to the question of clergy reserves, he 
arrived yesterday and the preceding evening parted from the remain-| “#5 4lso of opinion that the Act of 1791, which allocated one-seventh 
| der of the squadron, per signal, to repair to the nearest rendezvous for | °f the land for their use should be repealed, as he could not help think. 
| shelter, it blowing strong wind from the westward.” | ing that the present system operated to the injury, both of the Colony 
That no difficulty isapprehended from this delay ; it will be nothing else itself, and the true interests of the Church of England. 
—on the part of Holland, may be inferred from the fact derived from | From the Kingston Chronicle, as eopied from a Dublin paper. 
the French papers, that the Austrian troops in Lombardy had been dis") He (Sir G. Murray) differed from the Right Hon. Member in one re- 
banded by the order of the Government. This is looked on as the first} spect, forhe thought all the sects ought not to be left to provide for 
stepto a general disarming throughout Europe, which the unsettled state | their own preachers, but that the Government ought to make some pro- 
of France and Belgium and the war in Poland had before prevented. | vision for each of the important sects in the country. 
London, Nov. 8.—The reported detention cf the vessels fitting out as | te nae, 
an expedition against Don Miguel, has created astrong sensation. A | CHINA. 
correspondent informs us that a great number of memhave been enlisted | From the Journal of Commerce. 
fer the service, principally from amongst pensioned soldiers from the REMONSTRANCE. 
British Army, being still able-bodied men; they receive Is. perday | ‘To His Excellency the Foo-Yury of Canton (and the rity 
each to the time of embarkation. Depots were established in various A respectful address from the separate English Merchants, Jardine 
parts for receiving these recruits. Innes, &c. now residing here. 
Bp arrivals from Lisbon we have received intelligence that the Don 1. On the 10th day of the 4th moon of the present year, a code of 
| John VI., 74, Isabel Maria, 24, Princeza Real, 22, and Sybelle, 24 were | regulations, concerning the trade with foreigners, prepared under the aus- 
ready for sea off Belem Castle. Two brigs of war were fitting. All the | pices of your Excellency, and submitted for the approval of the Empe- 
| vessels at St. Michaels had sailed for Terceira. ror of China, was delivered to us by the Hong-merchants; and we have 
; “- ne sedmees since received His Imperial Majesty’s approval of the same 
ee | A Sasa aaa | 2. Many of these regulations pe. directly contrary to justness and 
ag oe ; : moral fitness, which your Excellency and the Chinese Empire have 
hitherto held to be the right rules of conduct, and are so subversive of 





Drawn by the Treasury, by the House accepted, 
Backed by Jobn Bull and by our Royal Will— 


) e, ually to strike at the very basis on which it is founded 
{ 3y Lords dishonoured first, and then protested— preg y tev dhens actu ) : mt the y 3 - m : 
"Who ever heard of such an ill-used Bill ? viz: reciprocal wants, reciprocal advantages, and equal freedom. In 
i 5 $ - . ° ° 
, , phe ent 0 the Emperor, you state many of them to have gone into 
| When next presented—who can feel afraid, your report to the I , ~ 


desuetude; and from a minute knowledge of trade, which is our pro 
fession, we beg to assure your Excellency, that the cause of their having 
done so is from no relaxation of duty on the part of the local officers 
but from the impossibility of the co-existence of trade and the enforce- 
ment of such regulations. 
3. On these grounds, we consider it a duty, as well to ourselves, as to 
our distant constituents, who have commercial dealings with this Em- 
pire, to represent to your Excellency, that it is impossible to submit to 
| the proposed Code, against which we beg here respectfully, but firmly, 
to protest. : ’ 

4. We cannot but complain that the whole tenor of the regulations is 
unjust, and highly offensive to the feelings of foreigners, in repeatedly 
accusing them of traitorous intercourse with natives;—an accusation, 
which is notoriously false: and for a refutation of which, we need only 
refer to the regulations themselves, in which it is admitted that we 


} But that with interest—it must be paid ? 
Diamond Magazine for November. 
THE EPITAPH. 
Here lies poor Biri.—his sand has run, 
He died of forty stripes and one, 
Though young, he was in wisdom Grey, 
"Twas the ‘ Lord's Wil,” the Bishops say ; 
But I suspect they slew the lad. 
Just ashard ‘‘ Commons” killed his dad. 
} "Tis true the Crowner sat, and sent 
This verdict, “ Died of Now-Content,” 
But clear your crystals, Boys—and dry 
The “ radical moisture” in your eye ; 
We have a Bitt- -whose power can save 


j Your dear dead darling from the grave ; ‘‘have remained at Canton for many years, transacting business with 
And he, despite each Tory worm, mutual tranquillity.” 

His scattered ashes will reform ; 5. Im these regulations, it is stated that the Hong-merchants are to go- 
The will of Bill is law, d'ye see, vernand control foreigners,” w ho are “not to be allowed to remain at 

} The Bul of Will--the law shall be; Canton, to find out the price of goods, to make purchases, and acquire 
So here's Will's Bill—and here's Bill's will, profit;’—nor “of their own accord, to go in and out of the foreign fac- 
Bill---Will-- and nothing but the Bill, Ibid tories. We have always understood that Hong-merchants were ap- 


| Lord Chamberlain's Office, Nov. 2.—The Lord Chamberlain of his Ma- pointed for the purpose of carrying on commercial dealings with 0- 
| jesty’s Household has appointed the Hon. and Rev. R. Eden, Chaplain | reigners on fair, liberal, and honourable terms,—and it is quite incompa- 
| in Ordiaary to the King, in the room of Lord Walsingham, resigned. tible with this object, that either of the contracting parties should be an- 
The Lord Chamberlain of bis Majesty's Household bas appointed Sir | der the orders of the other, since commerce cannot be carried on un- 
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less] when the buyer end seller are able to treat}ona footing of equally] 


ty. Moreover, it is completely at variance with the ancient practice © 
the Chinese Empire, which permitted foreigners to euter the city for the 
purpose of communicating personally with the Mandarins, on affairs 
connected with the trade and government of foreigners. = 

G. ‘The ground on which the Factories in Canton are built, within 
which we live, isthe property of the Hong-merchants by whom they 
are let to us by annual rents, and for the time we so hol them, we are 
justly entitled to the protection of ourselves and our property. In for- 
mer times, it was the custom for armed sailors to come trom W ompoa 
for the purpose of protecting these Factories;----but many years of entire 
protection of property, by the vigilance of the Government, have put 
this practice into disuse. Moreover, in the year 181 4, the Government 
guaranteed the inviolability of the Foreign Factories. Now, a recent 
attack on the property and Factories of tue English East India Compa 
ny, whick was not only a breach of the arrangement so made, but an 
act of absolute hostility, has destroyed the confidence we felt, and 
proved to us that the Hong-merchants have not the power to protect Us 
Unless this outrage be redressed, we may, most reluctantly, be compe 
led.to resort to the old and troublesome custom of bringing up armed 
sailors for our safety. . 

7. In the article 8. of the Code of reguiations, your Exce Nency is 
pleased to prohibit us from approaching in numbers to the City-gate, for 
purposes of Petition; we beg to observe that the right of foreigners to 
present petitions at the City-gate, is established by old custom. Our rea- 
son for going thither, in Lodies of more than one or two, is for protection 
against the violence of the Police officers ! soldiers at tne Gate, who 
have the audacity to attack those coming for justice to your Excellency, 
with abuse and even blows. . 

8. We, in the most respectful yet earnest manner, approach your Ex- 
cellency with the strongest hopes of redress of grievances and future 
protection of property. —We ask of your Excellency things strietly con- 
sistent with the reciprocal rights of friend!y nations in Commercial rela- 
tion ; and we protest and appeal! to the Emperor against the adoption of 
arule which would, certainly, make life miserable, and property inse- 
cure. (Signed.) 

William Jardine, James Matheson, James H. Hodges, George Hor- 
back, James libery, Arihur 8. Keating, Alex. Matheson, T. C. Beale, 
R. Turner, James Innes, W. H. Harton,C. Fearon, John C. Whiteman, 
F. Hollingsworth, John Templeton, H. Wright, Henry 8. Robinson 

REPLY. 
Choo, acting Governor and Fou-yuen of Canton, to the Hong- 


merchants 









A petition has now been received from the English private merchants | 


Jardine, Innes, and others, seying. 
(Here follows a copy of the Remonstrance. ) 

This coming before me, the Foo-yuen, Lhave examined the subject 
and decide astollows: Barbarians of all nations who come tothe open 
market at Canton to trade, ought to yield implicit obedience to the in- 
terdicts and orders of the Celestial Empire. But the said nation’s bar- 
rchants, some time ago, in consequence of seeking a diminu- 
arges, procrastinated and d iaye d entering the rt. The y. 









barian @ 


tion of ch } 





also, clandestinely brought foreign females to reside in the factories ; and, 

by stealth, conveyed muskets and guns to Canton. These doiugs were 
5 g g 

really criminal acts of opposition. 


Soon after this the Minister and Governor Le, stated to his Majesty 


the old regulations together with some modifications, which ware de- | 


j 


cice 





d on in Council, and solicited and received an Imperial Order, di 
recting that barbarians after they had completed the sale of their goods, 


for connexions with the natives. The object was to make the Hong 


Merchants responsible for the contro! of the barbarians, and to prevent | 


their bringing foreign females, guns andarms to Canton. Also to disal 
low taking many persons to present a petition. 
now enacted, most of them from length of days had become the usage. 
andall the barbarians of the several Nations knowingly obeyed and ad 
hered to them. 

Now these barbarian merchants alone presume to say that these regu- 
lations and commerce cannot go on together, and that the control of 
Hong Merchants does not agree with old usuage, and in a whining 
manner dua with their petitions. Going thus far is already false and 
wild. Buttiey proceed to talk about an abrapt entrance into the Com 
pany’s Factory a few days ago. 

[, the Foy-yuen during the first decade of the fourth moon, went it 
person tu the Conurpary’s ret tory to examime and Mmance on affair 
That Factory is on the ground of the Provincial City, and is under my 
jurisdiction. Not only willl go in person, but if the said barbarians auda 
ciously presume to act irregularly without due fear, I will, as [ ought 
also take troops with me and open athundering fire uponthem. I will 
do so without feeling the least possible anxiety, or regard to the con- 
squences 

As to what is said about the barbarians going to the City Gate with pe 
titions, and the soldiers for no cause chastising and abusing them, it is 
still more unreasonable. —That which they affirm in their petition is mani 
festly to gloss over a falsehood. 

Tosum upthe whole. Of late many of the barbarians of that Nation 
bave understood ‘what was proper; and there are not a fewalso of such 
as Jardine and Innes. There is no doubt that their conduct arises from 
the adulation and flattery of the Hong Merchants; together with the 
mischievous suggestions of Linguists and Compradores, with whom they 
are connected. 

If they, (Jardine. &c.) do not reform themselves, they will most cer- 
tainly become the injured, or ruined, victims of those people. 

Uditing the above circumstances, I herebylissue an order to the Hong 
Merchants, to proceed immediately and rigorously enjoin the barbarian 
merchants Jardine and others, that, hereafter, they must, as they ought 
to, implicitly obey the regulations now established. Let them quietly 
keep in their own sphere, and carry on trade and barter. If they again 
dare intentionally to disohey the orders of Government, and indulge 
themselves in making confused, or false statements, then decidedly there 
shall be an immediate and severe infliction of reprehension. 





Of all these regulations | 


Was artfully written, was well calculated to influence the passions of the | + The Journaief c 


lowest classes of inhabitants. We were forcibly struck with the gene 
ral spirit and tone of the article alluded to, compared with the forme: 
sentiments and opinions of that paper, when it supported the tory party 
and principles, in their bighest tone and temper. But it is impossible 
that such language, and such hints and suggestions, as well as sentiment 
coming from such a source, should not have a strong and direct tendency 
to excite uneasiness, disturbance, and riot. 


It is impossible to say what will be the result of the present disturhed 
state of th >country; we see nothing like an approaching accommoda 
tion b.otween the two hostile parties of reformers, and anti-reformers 


Every paper, and periodical seems enlisted on the side of cither of the 


contending masses: violence, bisterness, and recrimination prevail of 


all sides, and with the « NCC} tion of the Lire rpool Courter, which elo 


quenily urges mutual concession, we scarcely receive a paper whic! 


' 
speaks the tanguae of peace and conciliation. The gover 





we think, has sustains 1 aloss ty the secession of the radical and working 


classes, many of whom dencunce © the Bil’ as imperfect and insuffi 


cient, which it certainly is, as far as they are concerned, as the £10 
clause will prohibit them from voting for Members of Parliament 
They, of course, desire Universal Suffrage. ‘They ere led on by Hent 
Cobhett, Wakley, and others; and these individuals are, of cou 


nounced by the gorernment party of Reformers. Hence, when a lar 





mectiag of the advocates of Universal Suffrace was proposed to be 
holden in White Conduit Fields, the Secretary of State immediate ly 
came forward and put a stop to if, declaring that that plan o 
The insane project of creating National Po 
Ilis Majesty’s Minis 


ters encouraged the formation of these illegal and dangerous associa 


reform was seditious ! 


litical Vaions is now beginning to develope itself 


tions so long as they supported the Bill, and the whole Bill, and cried 
down with the Bishops and Tories; but as soon as they began to 
clamour for something more than the Bill, and to assume a formi 
dable aspect. the Ministry put them down by the influence of a larg 


h was assembled in and about London on the Sth, Oth 





military force whi 





and 7th Oct.—thus enkindling a conflagration with one hand, which they 


were obliged to eatinguish with the other. The existence of political 


bodies which attempt to awe, or dictate to the government and legisla 
ture, isafrightfulanomaly in Great Britain, as they would be in ev 
country where law was established for the government of the people 
They preceded and led to the great catastrophe of the first French revo 
lution, and they latterly caused the destruction of the Polish cause at 
Warsaw. They should not be tolerated fora moment, be their charac 
ter what they may—they indicate a want of confidence in the rule 

the nation, and argue a weakness and senility of the executive fun 
tions, terrifically alarming to every lover of peace and good order. The 
strong arm of the law should instantly abolish every assemblage of the 


kind throughout the realm. The articles which we copy from the Mor- 


. pads . ; : aie | ning Herald, a paper earnestly in favour of reform, which are remarko 
should not remain in Canton to find out the prices of commodities and | 


ble for their aptness and energy, speak most conclusively on this point 


We strongly recommend them to our readers 


As respects the meeting at White Conduit-fields, we consider th: 
i 


people on that occasion were hardly dealt by. Their proceedii 


views, and objects we have placed in another column; and beyond 


their radical propensities, we see nothing objectionable in their deed 





that would not apply to the great mecting held a few days before in Lin 


coln-Inn fields,at which Sir Francis Burdett presided. One meeting 
had as much right to ask for Universal Suffrage, as the other had to de 


manda £10 Suffrace. As soon as their motives were suspect d they 
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ommerce has received pepers from Canton to the 
| Wd of Aug. The disputes between the Fast Jodia Company's servants 
and the Chinese continue, and begin to wearan unpleasant aspect. We 
are decidedly ef opinion that a pram 





“and energetic display of Britisis 
pewer would redace the cow ardly barbarians to civility. Another 
cause of dissathfaction with foreigners bas arisen. 


Danish merchant having brought his wife to Canton, the Chinese laws 


in consequence of a 


prohibiting the landing of foreign females in the celestial empire. The 


. ™ ' 
Memorial and Reply, which we present in another ¢. luma, will explain, 


me een hea 
in some degre@, the state of the dispute with the English merchants 
Mr. Wm. L. Mackenzie, a member of t 


. he I pper Canada Parliament 
been expefied from that body f 


breach of the privileges of the 


. on . 
llouse in publishing in hisy yer, the Colonial Adeocete, certain libellua 
vitacks upoa the house and its mer \iler an elaborate defence on 
e part of Mr. M. the vot bis eapulsion was taken, which stood as 
llows: For the expulsion, 1 inst it, 14. Mejority, 13 
The translation of the trial of Gen. Santander preparing for this paper 
; 


not being completed, we must defer our remarks upon th 
neat week 

Mr. Sinclaic and Miss Hughes have proceeded to Philadk Iphia, where 
they have engagements ot the C heenut street | 


at subject until 


Mie appear: 
ed at that hoase on Mond ‘ i marked su *. Itisthe iotention of 
Mr. Sinclair, we are to! © visit Baltimore and Woeehlogtor 
the distinguished vocalist every success 

My Barry who is a general favourite. took his bene fit Inet nig! tat 
Park, on which occasion Mi 





“ey 


Cia Fisher lent her assistance 





hat 
ell known and excellent actor Mr. Dlanshard ived from Lor 
don, and is performing at the Bowery 
The Richmond Hill Theatre eoutinues to be we tended, 


FOR THE Anion 

Tu the Hon. Mr. § her I pinean, of the Parliament of 
Respected Sir,--1 see an iudication of the Legy 

on masters of veseels bringing emigrants, in ord 

isalledged to support emigrant Hospitals at Que 

ne to protest against the im, 
‘on one part of bi 





Lower Canada 





lure biMpoOsing a tax 
er to raise u fund, as if 
A Montreal, Permit 
sition of any tex on persons emigrating 
I ty's dominions lo another W hy, Sir, should 
1 tas be imposed on pooremicrants, fi assing through Cuvebec and 
ng the River, to Upper Conada’ Sir, (he idea is impolitic and an 
t. The same authority may, if this be permitted, | y on import duty oF 
ther articles, as well as i women and children 








ane Upper Canada 
» the stutes on th Rhine ! t | 

co the mn 1 the Khine, tributary to those nearest the ae 
ume say, Why should Quebec be ubiet to support 





O many preemng 


emicrants! shoald not the Upper Province pay hare beg sir or 
will bear in mind, that not " ¢ man, w man, of child j rom Ses 
tothe I pper Provines but ich become contrbutors to the commere 
+, and prospertiy of the Low Province ;and if the Parliament do expend 
£1009 year upon 00,007 emigrents, Clitthe more than 4d a pu 
rT isnot one of these w itadd tothe commerce of the Province 
more than this sum annually, after the lapse of three vear I intrest 
you, Sir, set your tnce ist fexing the poor of La lond fleeing t our 
ores lor support, for L ner In ttell you, Sir, that every penny exacted 
irom the master of a vessel will fall on the poor emigrant, At the 
most Cd a head would mect every expense of the proposed Hospital, 
ndisit wo thy the attention of the Legisiature. to i npose this trivial 
um? Li persons pass by Quebec, on to Ohio, do they not expend what 


s more useful than a fine of Gd? is not their chief route on our wate 
snd in our boats? 


and those bound to the United States, do not renmin 
” 


to become acharge uponthe Province Moreove 


r, Sir, let me intreat yo 
otto enconrage provision forthe poor, or you will always have them- 
sid tothe sick is du'y, and beyond shelter to the passing emigrants, all 


further ald ¢ perates to reterd their proceeding forward from the town 


I beg to state, that in travelling four hundred miles in the upper part of 
the Province, to the Weet of York, during the month of October last 
I did vot hear of, or find one unempl ved person; while on the contra 
y, many hands were wanting. It is stated itl believe unjustly, that 
you, Sir, are opposed to the introduction of emigrants, and that you 
dy ite the tax—T cannot believe t—I believe you a true patrot, as 


repaired to Lord Melbourne to explain themselves, which they did} ey¢} Il appeat to you to keep the communication open for people, and 


with MUCH Trankness, although tis 
to them. On being told, that to seek the abolition of hereditary 
rights was seditious, they pleaded ignorance, and offered to strike t! 


clause from their resolutions; on being censured for carrying staves 


they said their object was to preserve the peace, and prevent any one who 


might join their party from committing outrages ; 


meetiag was objectionable in other points of view, they at once 


postponed it. The Times and Courier cailed them ruffians and cul 


Lordship was not over courteous | tax pof my coudtryns n, following my example in coming to the Upper 


Province, lam, Sir, your obedient servant 


As Orn Covers YMAN 
The late Mr. Girard, of Philadelphia. 
Stephen Girard, 1 q. expired on Monday afternoon at an advanced 


on being told their age. This death oceasions a strong sensation, in consequence of the 


vast wealth end eastensive ente rprises of the deceased, He was, proba 
by, the richest merchant in the world, His net capital has been supposed 


to be ten millions of dollars. He had built, in this city, @ great number 


throats; but with the exception of their being not sptisfied with “ the of solid edifices, and was about to cover with excellent dwellings his 


bill,” we do not see that they were more entitled to those appellations 


than thase of the other meetings which have not only been tolerated, but | faring lift 


applauded, 


Unless the government follow up this measure, with the | in Philadelphia upwards of fifty years 


great square between Eleventh and Twelfth, and Market and Chestnut 
treets. Heasa native of Bordeaux, in France; porsued at first a sea- 
; and came to this country before our Revolution. He resided 
Down to the year 111, he was 


prohibition of allother meetings, the people of White Conduit Fields engaged exclusively in commerce, in which his acuteness, industry and 


will have experienced gross injustice. Similarunions, which are desig 


good faith secured to him extraordinary success. He then purchased the 
noble structure of the old Bank of the United States, and entered upon 


nated by the term National Political Unions of the Working Classes, are | the business of « banker, in which he flourished beyond all « sample in 


And I will 


take the Hong Merchants, who might not keep them under strict control, | 


and the linguists and compradores who taught and instituted them—-one 
and all, and punish their crimes with a heavy hand. Positively there 
shal! not be the least clemency or forgiveness shewn. 

11th year 6th moon 4th day. A special Fdict 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 94410 percent. 
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sy the Sheffield, from Liverpool, we have received London papers to 
the Sth ult. the principal items of intelligence we have given among our 
extracts. Tranquillity is restored at Bristol, and the punishment of the 
rioters determined on. The inhabitants have also applied to his Majes- 
ty's government for an investigation of the cowardly and culpable con- 
duct of the city authorities. Disturbances upon a minor scale are preva- 
lent in many parts of the country, and hostility to the anti-reformers still 
manifests itself. Thisindeed is not surprising when we consider how active 
the government press has been in promoting it. Our surprise is, that the 
outrages have not been more numerous, since the London papers have 
directly inculeated them, and assured the people that they were serving 
the cause of a good government and loyalty to the King, by perpetrating 
them. That we are not singular in our opinion on this point, is proved 
from the view taken of English affairs by some of our cotewporaries ; wit- 
ness the following apposite remarks from tke New York Daily Advertiser 
We are not surprised to find a restless and turbulent disposition in 
gtious parts of England. The rejection of the Reform Bill by the 
ouse of Lords, furnished a fair occasion for the manifestation of such 
Vict ant and it was too favourablé an opportunity to be neglected by 
tul and designing individuals, who exist in every community. But 


clings which prevail. We published an article fromthe London Courier, 
the time we received the account of the Bristol riot, which was of a 
Véry inflammatory and mischievous description, and which, though It 


forming throughout the country; and the next arrival will probably 


apprize us if they have been tolerated, or treated upon the plan adopted 


at White Conduit Fields. The plain matter of fact is, that the Whig Mi 
nistry will allow any meeting to take p 


against it. 





The Kingston Chronicle of Upper Canada has impeached the accura 
cy of a Parliamentary report, which we published a few weeks ago 
from a London paper, and gives w hat it affirms to be a true report, ‘in 
asmuch as itis copied from a Dublin paper of the 22d October 


An impartial journalist can have nothing in view but the establish- 


ment of the truth ; 


the same speech from three of the leading London papers, and append- 
ed to them the Kingston version also, from which our readers will be 


able to arrive at a tolerably accurate « onclusion. 


From these several reports, taken separately and collectively, it is 
pretty clear that Sir George Murray gave an opinion in favour of 
making, by Governmental bounty, a provision for all the principal reli- 


gious sects in the province 


word important, but it is neve rtheless understood, as it is an improbable 


and extravagant conclusion, to suppose that the late Secretary of the 


Colonies stood ready to distribute alms to all the Tunkers, Jumpers 


and Ranters, who might present themselves. If a notion so preposte 


rous had been entertained by Sir George, he would, doubtless, have ex- 
pressed himself in more definite terms, and have used the words “ all re- 
“tottle of the whole,” as Mr. Hume 


ligious sects without distinction--the 


| would say, or words equivalent. 


| 
| 
i 


ace for “the Bill,’ but not 


we therefore give in another column the report of 


It is true that the Morning Herald, from 
which we made our former extract of the debate, does not contain the 


this country, by means of those qualities to which he owed his antece 

dent prosperity. The notes of his bank were nearly as well known, and 

deemed as good, throughout the Union, as those of any one of our corpo 

rate institutions. CGireat and general curiosity has long been entertained 

with regard to the testamentary distribution of his riches 
| Gravette 


National 


We received yesterday, files of Jamaica papers down to the 3let ult 
On the 22d, Mr. Beaumont brought forw a his motion for the appoint 
ment of a committee to consider the expediency of abolishing the flog 
ging of female slaves. It was violently opposed, and in the course of 
the debate a personal alteracation arose between the mover and Mr 
Berry, which oceasioned a duel between them. We find,in the Ja 
maica Courant, of the 30tb ult. the following account of their “meeting.’ 

“A Duel took place yesterday, between Mr, Berry, Member for 
Manchester, and Mr Augustus Beaumont, Member for Westmoreland 
The former was accompanied by Mr Larchin Lynch, Member for 
Clarendon, and the latter by Mr. Anthony Whitelocke, of Westmore- 
land. The difference arose from an observation made by Mr. Beau 
mont to Mr. Berry,in relation to some remarks made by Mr Berry 
respecting Mr. Beaumont, on the discussion of Mr. Beaumont's motion 
for the abbolition of the flogging of female slaves 

Mr Beaumont received Mr. Berry's shot, reserving his own fire 
Mr. Lynch ther required that this should be considered as an admission 


on the partof Mr. Beaumont, that his language to Mr. Berry was 
recalled 
“Mr. Whitelocke refused to allow any such implication. The par 


ties again resomed their ground, and Mr. Berry fired a second time 
Mr. Beaumont still reserved his fire. Mr. Ly ae then stated that it was 
impossible after Mr. Beaumont’s act of receiving his antagonist’s fire 
twice, without retorning it, to require the parties a third time to take 
their ground and they then separated, 

“The writer of this, in such matters, cares for no man’sopinion. He 
has had the misfortane to have had thirteen shots fired at him, yet never 
but once has he reserved bis fire. Nobody could accuse Mr. Beaumont 
of backwardoess on such an occasion, but to reserve his fire tarice, is an 


The omission of the word important then, does notin our opinion alter | ae¢ for which both be and bis friend are almost criminally culpable 


the general inference—it certainly does not convey a meaning 
trically opposite,” as affirmed by the Chronicle 


A much greater difficulty would arise in attempting to draw the line of 
distinction between the sects which are tmportant and which are not, 


for all sects consider themselves important. 


If by this explanation we have established any thing contrary tothe 
: | politics of the Chroniele, and we are not sure that we have, we are sorry | 
@ think the newspapers are responsible for some of the tumultuous for it; bat the tenor of its article left us mo alternative but to defead 10.000 $4,000 Ke. &e. and only fow Tickets. 48 Bo. L+ 


our original report from the Los@on Herald, « paper of as much ae- 


knewledged and unquestioned authority as any in tbe British metropolis 


‘ diame- 


The affair should have terminated afterthe fest fire, and the writer makes 
this observation without reference to either party.— Editor Courant.” 








§ CHUYLER’S COURT OF FORTUNE, 24 January, 1#31.—Drawn Num- 
9 bers of Extra 37, 2#th Dec.—2#, 54, 9, 4, 46, 42, 8, 45,52. The following 
truly handsome Lotteries will be drawn in the course of the enewng winter. Em- 
brace the present opportunity, as there never was a more favourable chance thea 
is offered in the followrg Schemes :— 
1 On the llth January next another grand affair will | « drawn in the Clty. 
ors of course Yates & Me. Intyre, The Capitals are brilliant $90 
Miery, 7 drawn 
BF Os the 6b February nezta very superior Class, being the “ee 
| lottery for the present—the prises are 630,060 $20,000 $10,000 Bc. Ke. ow 
| $8. oe. 
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‘THE CORONATION QUADRILLES, 
The Subjects Arranged from Donizetti's Opera Anna Borena, by E. Perry. 
QUEEN ADELAIDE, 
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netted seventy thousand pounds this season, fourteen thousand of which | 
| have been lost by a single individual. 
Lt is understood that Rhee | Sidney, son-in-law of his Majesty, — | Maria Louisa, Arch-Dachess of Parma, has filled up the post of pri 
clined a peerage on condition of voting for the Reform Bill. , Sir John | rate fucourite, vacant since the decease of Comte de Niepperg. ‘The 
Sidacy, of Peashurst, his tather, bas an hereditary claim on the Barony fortanate gentleman is H. le Baron Mareschal, who by a recent. motte-| 
a De Lisle. proprio, is attached to the princess’s person, appointed to the dignity of 
Don Pedro, the ex Emperor of the Brazils, and the Grand Duke of | Major-Domo of her household and Court, with all the honours, adl the 
Baden, are said to be the most accomplished musicians in Europe. Both | consributions and prerogatives enjoyed by her late Chevalier d’Homeur, 
of these royal personages perform upon almost every musical instrument,! Comte de Niepperg. 
snd have composed several works, which are estiemely popular in the Napoleon! 
Reaires on the continent. | The Duchess ce Leuchtenberg is shortly expected at Paris, to be | 
ig at ~ approaching accouchment of her illustrious daughter, the 
| ex-Empress of Brazil 


Suna vy. | ‘The proprietor of the ‘‘ Exclusive’ gaming house of the west end, has 


What a falling off for the widow of le grand| 


Don Pedro lias made his debut, as a composer, at the Italian opera, at 
Paris. The ex-Emperor presided in person over the pertormance.— 
Court Journal 

The Grand Duchess Helene and suite arrived at Rotterdam, on Tues-| Literary Phenomenon.— Alexander von Humboldt has recently publish- 
lay, the 28th, ofter a very boisterous passage. Her Highness departed ed the third volume of his * Historical Narrative of a Tour through the 
sn Saturday morning, for the Hague, on a visit to the King of the jequinoctial regions of the New W orld; _ itis written in French, and 
Netherlands. > tag by ‘a eae contains a Geognostical chart of the Cor. 

The Polish Count Walewski, who is now in Paris, arranging sotne | Cosine volume will emursace his researches in the envivonsiet the etm. 
matters of public business, will, on his return to this country, about the | boresse and’ Ghe“Velcanees found en the plateaus of Quito, besides 
middle ot December, lead to the altar the highly accomplished daugliter lcopivus gleanings in the department of zoology and comparative ana- 
af the Countess of Sandwich. tomy. ‘This il'ustrious traveler will then have terminated his arduous, | 

It was observed the other day, by the witty editor of a favourite pe-| —nay, we know not why we should not term it, his stupendous—under- 
riodical, that “the Game's up in London;” all the poulterers’ shops | taking, and will have given tothe worlda complete view of the geogra- 
during the past week having been abundantly supplied with hares and phy, natural history, meteorology, and past and present records of the 
pheasants. aberigines of the New World. ‘The whole will form, in its ‘ editio| 

The late Sir George Nayler, whose sudden dissolution we announced | princeps,” eight and-twenty volumes, with more than thirteen hundree | 
last week, was a Knight of the Hanoverian Order of the Swedish Tow. | copper-plates; the former will reach to eleven quartos and seventeen | 
er and Sword, and of Charles HL. of Spain; and succeeded Sir Isaac | folios! We may welldeem Humboldt’s work a “ literary phenomenon,” 
Head, as Garter Principal King at Arms, in 182), having previously | for he has achieved it without any other aid than public patronage, and, 
passed through the subordinate office of Clarencieux Norroy, and other | in its accomplishment, as exhibited scientific attainments of the highest} 
situations in the Herald’s College. order, as well as the possession of that unwearied perseverance and per- 
sonal resolution, without which, regions, hitherto deemed inaccessable, | 
. : might for ever have remained terre incognita- Altogether, his work is} 
ender the consideration of the House of Commons by Mr. Daw $00. | the most splendid offering which has yet been laid on the altar of natu. | 
and that Mr. O'Connell, the old and inveterate opponent of Sir A. | pal history. 

Bradley King, then supported the claimsof that gentleman toa com | < i : as - ‘ ge | 
pensation for his patent. [le has since become a bankrupt, andthe! The Kings has appointed Sir Wathen Waller, Bart., G. C. H., to be | 
greatest sympathy for him and his numerous family has been felt among | extra Groom of his Majesty's Bedchamber. 
all classes in Ireland. A very strong feeling has been entertained, and) At arecent sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, the ex-Dey of Al 
among many of the Irish Members particularly, that a hard measure has giers was amongst the auditory in the public tribune, and listened with | 
been dealt io Sir A. Bradley King, and we understand that a meeting | attention to the opening of General Clauzel’s speech on the peerage ; but} 
on that subject was held yesterday at Mr. O'Connell's house. It was) as the gallant Member spun out his say to a somewhat immoderate | 
we learn, first proposed that Mr. O'Connell should bring the matter) jength, Sidi Hussein fairly betook himself to a nap. The orator having | 
forward, in the shape of a motion, in the House of Commons ; but it! brought bis harangue to a close, Hussein’s dragoman tapped him on the | 
became the unanimous opinion of all parties present, that if Lord Al-| shoulder, for the purpose of rousing bim from his dreams; “Allah be | 
thorp were made acquainted with the real state of the case, and that if praised !" exclaimed the Algerine, rubbing his eyes; ‘‘ Monsieu. Bour- | 
4 could be shown to bis satisfaction that he had been led into error, he | mont gave me so many a sleepless night, that I was fairly entitled to a} 





It will be recollected that the case of Sir A. Bradley King was brought 





—— OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE by public auction, at the sale 
2 room of the subseribers, on Monday evening the 9th January next, that 
valuable property in the City of Montreal situated in St, Paul’s-street, belonging 
to Robert U. Harwood Esq., now occupied by Messrs. Wm. Smith & Co., Mr. 
| Alexander McKenzie, and Mr. James Connell. The stores, shops, and ware- 
vouses, are of the first Class; built of cut stone, covered with tin, and in every 
way fire-proof—fronting on St. Paul’s-stree, Commissioner’s-street, and St, De- 
sires-lane—situated in the centre of all the improvements now in progress, facing 
the New Wharves and Harbour, and forming altogether a most desirable invest. 





| ment to capitalists. —The above property is now let for $2,400 per annum, it is 


capable of being converted into a first-rate Hotel, at a trifling expense, and a more 
eligible situation for that purpose cannot be offered. Plans and specifications of 
the same may be seen at the Counting House of the subscribers, who are prepared 
to give every information relative thereto, To be put up precisely at 8 o'clock and 
adjudged to the highest bidder, ALEXANDER GREY § Co. 
Montreal, 7th Dee, 1831, 
SOR SALE.—A valuable farm 3 1-2 miles from the village of Haverstraw 
in the county of Rockland, and state of New-York, containing near 400 acres 
of wood, plough, and meadow land in proportion, On the premises are three 
dwelling houses, three barns, sheds,smoke-houses, milk-houses, blacksmith’s shop 
and other convemences; there are also orchards which abound with various 
kinds of fruits; a grist-anill, sawmill and forge on a never failing stream of water 
which is well calculated for any manufacturing purposes that may require’ an 
abundance of water power, end Ute advantages whieh few situadons surpass ; 
it can be sold in lots to suit purchasers of ene, two, or three hundred acres—or the 
whole if they choose. Also a valuable wood lot 2 1-2 miles from the ubove place, 
containing about 300 acres, The purchaser can have with the above property 
the farming utensils, oxen, horses, cows, §e. at a fair valuation. The most ac- 
sommodating terms of payment will be given, and all information on application to 
e subscriber on the premises at Haverstraw. N. 8B. An indisputable title wil 
given by Joun Tmett. 
s a a a [Oct. 15—8t. 
g pace ENGLISH PASTRY & CONFECTIONARY, at No. 322 Broad- 
way opposite the City Hospital. Mrs. Mathews respectfully informs her 
friends and the public that she continues to have daily a variety of oysters, chickens 
and other Pattnes ; English mince pies, rich cakes, and other articles of Pastry 
and confectionary of a superior quality. Family pies and cakes made to order 
and delivered at any hour. London medicated Lozenges adapted for the cure of 
coughs, colds, acidity of the stomach, &c. Excellent English mustard, and Ge- 
nuine London Fish sauce and ketchup. (Dee, 24.] 





W ANTED 500 labeurers and 100 carpenters to work en the Charleston and 
Haimburgh Rail Road, South Carolina, at the upper end of the rout, which 
passes thro’ a high and healthy country. 

To able bedied and steady workmen, the subscribers pledge themselves to give 
constant employment, and as good wages as any given in the Northern or Southern 
states, The climate issalubrious, end sufficiently temperate to admit of labouring 
all the winter season. 

Persons wishing to engage, can find cheap and quick passages quring the fa! 
toCharleston, about sizty miles from which the contract of t®e subscribers. 
terminates. WM. andJNO. GRAY. 
(Oct. 12.--81.] 

NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters Days of sailing from, Days of sailing from 
New York. Havre. 
Old Line—Havre, Depeyster, Feb. 1, Jucel,Oct. ! Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 
Nou.2.Chas.Carroll Clark, | 46 $0, ** 40, « 3) Ap’). 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
0 . 








: : : : : - Pr “ > - + Lc jemagnue, Robinsen. $¢ 90, -* 20, * Q) Le | "10 "40 
would, with his usual eendour and anxiety to do justice, uninfluenced ! gice of indemnity from his successor. | Old Line Henril¥. J.B. Pell, |Marchl, July 1) Nov. 1{ *99 #99 a 
by party feelings, sanction the re consideration of this case. It was, | | @. erie. 4. Pash. 10, © 10, ** 10 May 1 Sept.1 Jun. | 
therefore, agreed that a deputation should wait upon Lord Althorp, and | on | 1. Albany. Hawkins, | ** 20, «* 99) « 20 10 io 1 10 
- A . , pa _ oniaa de st W.S ; , ” on 
the Kollowing gentlemen, Mr. Leader, Mr. Shaw, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. | PARISIAN FASHIONS. or oto ne Ist een Ap ~2 ’ Ave.t Dee. & ty > tes as . 
r } issi . . , 2.F ce, '. Funk, | * —— ‘ et. eb. 
Callaghan, and Mr. Ruthven, volunteered to perform this mission of; Phe coiffure d la Grecque Promises to be more generally worn this rance , 


justice and charity. Recollecting the high station which the unfortunate 
gentleman once filled, pitying the deep distress in which his large family 
is now involved, knowing too the unfounded outcry raiged by some par 
ies in Treland, that Irish petitions meet with cold answers from English 
Boards, we hope that Lord Althorp may be satisfied that he is only ad-) intermixed with the plait, and brought into a band on the forehead, has 
ministering justice in mercy when granting the eompensation for which , very pretty effect. Jet disposed in the same way in light hair, is very 
Sir A. Bradley King prays. beautiful. 


The Dey of Algiers has left Paris ; He proceeds to Nice, with the inf’ When the hairis dressed low, a bunch of feathers isworn. They are 
tention of hiring a winter residence there. His family consists of more | fixed at the top of the head, and droop on either side. 


than sixty women, and numerous domestics. The coiffures a la Chinoise are, however, still occasionally seen. In- 


Among the Peeresses whose beauty attracted most attention at the stead of lowers and feathers, cogues of gause ribbon are used for half 
late coronation, was the Countess of Dundonald, who having, as the dress. 
wife of Lord Cochrane, chiefly resided abroad, has not yet made her Blue hatsare very generally worn. ‘The prettiest are of blue satin, 
appearance in the London world. Itis probable that this lady was, with a bunch of blue feathers; the fronts are round, wide, slightly tied 
mistaken for the Countess of Harrington, who was pointed out on this) down at the ears, and lined with blonde plaited en (rented. 
occasion, by many of the public prints, as baying attended that august | 


avin nt For half dress, capotes of black watered silk, ornamented with black 
ceremony, but who was absent on account of indisposition. 


feathers, are general. Others consist of mallow or garnet coloured silk 
Sir Walter Scott, attended by his eldest son, Major Scott, of the 15th likewise watered, lined with black velvet, and trimmed with gause t- 
Hussars, and Miss Scott, his daughter, will sail on board his Ma- bons the colourof the hat, or with bows of satin ribbon figured with 
jesty’s ship Barham, from Portsmouth to Malta, and go from thence to black. 
Gibraltar and Naples. The worthy baronet intends to make afcon- | With regard to the dresses, we have observed several kinds of cash- 
siderable stay in Italy, and return by the Tyrol, through Germany, where | mere, or new imitations of that material, embroidered. They are made 
he will visit Hungary, Vienna, Prague, Teoplitz, Carlsband, Manich,| dla Grecque. Epaulettesen Jockey are always worn for coloured dresses 
Dresden, Leipsic, Stutgardt, and other principle towns and cities in that| with white sleeves. Short sleeves are very wide. Long sleeves are 
empire. Previously to Sir Walter Scott's Ye rioré, he finished the | supported by a very narrow elastic bracelet, which is concealed under 
“ast series” of “Tales of my Landlord,” which consist of two Ro-| the elbow, and which completely confines the bottom of the sleeve. 
mances, “‘ Count Robert of Paris,” and “ Castle ” | The tops of the tortoise-shell combs are sometimes ent, so as to repre- 
It is understood that his Majesty contemplates the restoration of the | sent three large palm leaves, and the comb is placed on the side opposite 


@renadier caps to the household troops. i"! © roques de cheveut.— Nov. 1, 


+ 2. 8elly, W.W.Pell) “ 20, ** 20, * 20) 30 10 7710 
winter than any other style of head-dress. It consists of a plait inter- | Old Line—De Rham, weiderholdt May 1, Sept-1,Jan. 1) '*20 7°20 "20 
mixed with gold or pearl chains surrounding a bunch of ringlets, which 

. ‘ : Ty | Sag t Orne, * 90, ** 20, ** 20 oe ” " 
talls at the back of the headora little on one side. A flat braid across | 1. Formoee, sot : he pd a 
the forehead suits this style of head-dress best. Three rows of pearls} 


2. Rhone. Hathaway | s+ 9C, ** 10, ** 10 July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. 1 


Passageinthe Cabin to orfrom Havre,one hundred nd forty dollare,invclw 
ding beds bedding, wine ,andstores of every descripti«c?- 

Old Line. —Owners ©. Bolton Fox&Livingston,MilesR. Burke, 3% Exchange 
Place, NewYork. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Agentsat Havre, Hottingner 
'& Co. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents,Crassous & Boyd corper- 
lof Walland?@earl streets, New York.—AgentsatHavre 1, E.Queene! Paine 
| —2, Bonnaffe,Boisgerard& Co. Alithese packets take a mailbag locked from 
the Post t Office. 


~NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


| 


Ships Mastere © Daysof sailing from os from 
New York. Liverpool. 

!No.1.Manchester, Sketchly Jan. 1, May 1, Sept-l, Feb.16, Junel6,Oct. 16 
| 4.VYork, Burdsell, a 8, * 8,| ** @4, ** gq, ** o 
| %.Caledonia, Graham, 16, “ 16, “ 16, Mar. 1 July 1,Nov. } 
| 2 Sheffield, Hacksta@, ‘* 24, ** 24, ** 24) og «8 
| 3. Hibernia, Maxwell, Feb. t,Jume 1, Oct. 1,; ** 16, ** 16, ** 16 
| 4.Geo. Canning Allyn, ‘68 ee Og, fw 6B) ff 4, 8 oe, 
1. Canada, Wilson, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, April 1,Aug. 1,Dee.1 

; @.Jehn Jay, Holdrege, ‘‘ 24, ** 24, °° 24, “ 8 « B@ & B 
1. Pasific, Crocker, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1,; ‘* 16, “* 16, “ 16 
4.Napoleor Smith, ‘8, By ee B,) ff 4, # Od, ** 86 
} 3. North Aacrica Macy, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, May 1,Sep. 1,Jan. 1 
| 2.Birmingham, Harris, ‘« 94, ** 24, © Og) ** BB, - » 
3. Britannia, Marshall Aprill,Auwg.1,Dec.1,\ ‘* 16, ‘* 16, * 16 

| 4. Silas Richerdse,,Holdrege, ‘* 8, ‘* 8, ** &,| ‘* 24, ™ @4, * 24 
| 1. New York, Hoxie «16, ** 16, ** 16,' June 1,Oct. 1,Peb 1 


SilvanusJenkine Allen, ‘6 24, ** 24, “6 Og ** B, ** 8, 2 
semen inthe Cabinte Liverpoo! thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-Are 
guineas :including beds bedding wine ,andstoresof everydescription. . 
Agentsin Liverpool sehaed Gane Hasnest,poanee & Co. 2d.Line, Wm. ané 
own & Co.—and 4th, Cearns Fie rary. 
oar’ 3, Old Line. —Agents.F. Thempson & Nephews,97 Beekman-strer" No 
198 New Line. —Owners. Wood and Trimble, and Sam). - Hicks & Sons— Ne. 
|Pekat Line, Owners, Fish Grinnell & Co. 
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